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E have had occasion to refer in these pages to the 
disappointment of certain groups of well-meaning 
citizens in the operation of direct popular primaries. Lat- 
terly expressions of dissatisfaction have come even from for- 
mer advocates of direct nominations, and it is no longer true 
that only spoilsmen and professional politicians of the ma- 
chine type are now opposing the extension of that system. 
Indeed, some of the spoilsmen no longer dread the reform 
and are confident that their influence and control will be as 
great as ever if direct nominations become the rule. Of course 
no political machinery will guarantee good government ; pop- 
ular interest, popular intelligence and hard work are required, 
under any system. If few voters attend direct primaries, 
nothing can be expected, any more than from indirect pri- 
maries, where voters only nominate delegates to conven- 
tions. Again, if desirable and fit citizens refuse to run for 
office, direct nominations will fail quite as much as conven- 
tions have failed to put the right men into the right places. 
In some states, it appears, both of these evils have been felt 
—voters have been indifferent and good men have declined 
to offer themselves as candidates. We quote a typical pass- 
age from an independent and progressive newspaper, The 
Indianapolis News, a former supporter of direct nomina- 
tions that has been forced to change its attitude somewhat: 


“Tt is admitted on all hands that if the new machinery is re- 
tained we shall have to do something to limit expenditures, or else 
throw them on the public. For as things now are we have in effect 
two elections, two campaigns, and as a consequence two large out- 
pourings of money. This of course would be a small price to pay 
if the results were what it was supposed they would be. But they 
are not, or at least they have not been so far. The good men who 
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it was predicted would ‘come out,’ do not do so. The necessity of 
making two campaigns, of contributing to two campaign funds, and 
of twice submitting to the importunities of the ‘heelers,’ undoubt- 
edly increases the reluctance of representative citizens to offer 
themselves.” 


It is true that in times of agitation and excitement, of 
clear moral issues and “crusades” against political abuses, 
the direct primary system affords the honest voters greater 
freedom and opportunity than the convention system. But 
permanent reforms are never the result of spasmodic cru- 
sades ; steady and persistent effort, “eternal vigilance,” is the 
price of real progress. How is such vigilance to be secured? 
How are the majority of the upright and intelligent citizens 
to be induced to attend primaries and take a deep interest in 
administration and politics? 

Believers in democracy and popular control are not at 
one on these questions. But a significant tendency is notice- 
able in favor of what has been called “the short ballot,” the 
reduction of the number of elective offices and the concen- 
tration of power and responsibility in fewer hands. This 
applies to cities, counties, states, and other political divisions. 
It is ably contended that the short ballot is necessary to the 
success of direct primaries, and that real democracy has 
nothing to fear from the apparent “step backward.” What, 
in other words, commission government has done or is doing 
for smaller cities, the short ballot—the ballot with few 
names on it—is to do for the great cities, the counties, the 
states. 

The idea is quite simple. Where the people have to 
nominate and elect twoscore or more officials from a single 
ticket, or where they have to select a number of officials 
from a bewildering assortment of tickets and names, little 
real discrimination can be exercised. Few of the candi- 
dates are known, and the voting is necessarily blind. The 
machines and parties are the real nominating forces. Short 
ballots, on the other hand, would concentrate attention on 
the few candidates named and enable the voters to form es- 
timates and vote intelligently on the records and character 
of the aspirants. 
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The objectors to the short ballot fear that it would 
strengthen bossing and corruption by reducing popular con- 
trol of elections, and there are those who hold that in de- 
mocracies the people would rather be poorly governed by 
men of their own choice than well governed by appointees 
of presidents, governors or mayors. But the federal ballot 
is short as compared with state, county and municipal bal- 
lots, rejoin the proponents of the suggested reform, and yet 
our federal affairs are well managed on the whole, certainly 
better than state, county and municipal affairs as a rule. 
The discussion promises to be educational and useful, and 
no doubt we shall see some limited experiments with the 
shorter ballot combined, possibly, as commission govern- 
ment is in.some instances, with the referendum, initiative 
and the recall features as safeguards or checks in the in- 
terest of democracy and popular control of their elected 
officials. 


—y 


Strikes, Disasters and the Public Interest 


The strike at the works of the Pressed Steel Car Com 
pany, near Pittsburg, painfully brought back memories of 
the Homestead struggle of seventeen years ago. That “such 
things could be” even today was an unpleasant surprise. 
Pitched battles, deaths snd injuries, wholesale evictions of 
Cestitute strikers, attempts to blow up offices and plants, 
defiance of the law by strikers and sympathizers, defiance 
ot public morality and plain decency by corporate employers 
—these were the features of the grave Pennsylvania strike— 
a strike of unorganized aliens against abuses and injustice 
by agents of the company as well as against an unfair sys- 
tem of pooling wages and indirectly reducing them. 

The troubles acutely raised again the “burning” ques- 
tion of the rights of the “third party,” the public, society, 
the taxpayers, in serious strikes or lockouts. The duty of 
the state is first of all to enforce order and respect for the 
law, but can the state do nothing to prevent action that 
almost inevitably begets disorder? Has the state a right to 
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compel the submission of disputes to impartial arbitration, 
for example? Has it the right, at least, to insist on investi- 
gation and publicity, on moral intervention of public senti- 
ment? There is compulsory arbitration in New Zealand. 
There is semi-compulsory arbitration in Canada, where no 
strike or lockout may occur—thanks to an act passed over 
two years ago—until a board representing the parties to 
the dispute plus a third member has made an inquiry into 
the issues, set forth the facts and submitted recommenda- 
tions for a settlement. 

Compulsory arbitration “works” in New Zealand, and 
we hear no more about any opposition to it. Semi-compul- 
sory arbitration is successful in Canada, for of fifty-five 
labor disputes all but two were settled, in the two years of 
the act’s operation, without even the briefest strike. Must 
we in the United States continue to endure the evils of vio- 
lent strikes, civil wars on a small scale, and of suspensions 
of industry, losses to communities? 

Our constitutions are supposed to make any degree of 
compulsion inadmissible in the settlement of disputes over 
wages, hours or conditions of labor. Workmen have the 
right to quit ; employers have the right to discharge ; citizens 
and aliens have the right to protection against any interfer- 
ence with their pursuit of work. But is that all? 

Since Homestead many Americans of decidedly con- 
servative tendencies have gradually reached the conclusion 
that that “is nor all.” The public rights are not adequately 
safeguarded, and these must be accorded additional protec- 
tion. How? Perhaps by putting arbitration clauses into 
charters of public utility and other great and powerful cor- 
porations. Charters are conferred in the interest of the 
public, not in that of private gain; that has been the theory 
of the law from the beginning. If the public grants valuable 
privileges, it is entitled to impose reasonable conditions on 
the beneficiaries. Why may it not demand arbitration of all 
disputes from all corporations of a certain character or be- 
yond a certain size and commercial influence? 

The press and leading men and women are beginning 
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to talk of the duties and responsibilities of industrial power 
and corporate management, on the need of efficiency and 
humanity in the captains of industry, on the absurdity of 
bourbonism and stubbornness in men called upon to dis- 
charge great social functions. The community is learning 
to demand arbitration in all but the exceptional cases and 
to condemn the side that “has nothing to arbitrate” and re- 
lies solely upon the letter of the law and the power of the 
state. It is morally certain that in the course of a few de- 
cades the rights of the public will be tacitly recognized 
as actually paramount instead of subordinate or even en- 
tirely negligible. 
bs al 
Why Do Prices Continue to Rise? 


Consumers complain of the increased cost of living. 
Housewives helplessly contemplate their weekly and monthly 
bills and sigh when they think of the totals of a decade ago. 
Wages have risen during the period, though not at the same 


rate as prices, but it cannot be said that salaries in private 
and public employment have shown the slightest upward ten- 
dency. It is the commonest observation that the salaried 
person is the chief victim of the steadily mounting cost of 
necessities and modest comforts of life. But what are the 
causes of this movement? 

Prosperity is returning but not so swiftly as tc threaten 
a boom, inflation and reckless speculation. Prices should be 
lower than they were a decade ago, but actually they are 
higher. According to the federal Bureau of Labor, since 
1899 farm products have risen 33 per cent., fuel and light 
about 25 per cent., etc. Several explanations of the phe- 
nomenon have been discussed in the press and business cir- 
cles, but it is recognized that none is satisfactory. The 
Secretary of Agriculture attributes the rise of farm pro- 
ducts to scarcity of labor. Thousands of acres are, he has 
said, lying idle in every direction, and other thousands are 
poorly cultivated because the farmer cannot obtain sufficient 
and efficient help. This begets a scarcity of raw materials 
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and of food-stuffs, which scarcity in turn raises prices. And 
yet the yield per acre has increased, thanks to superior 
methods, application of science and the growing intelli- 
gence of agricultural communities. There is plenty of land 
to be had in the West, even apart from the irrigation and re- 
clamation movements which are annually enlarging our area 
of cultivation, and certainly immigration is heavy enough 
to supply every section with labor—if only the newcomers 
were properly distributed and those who have tilled the soil 
in their native land could be prevented from drifting into 
the overcrowded city “colonies” and competing with the un- 
skilled seekers of casual jobs. 

Another explanation given frequently, even by men of 
affairs, to account for the rise in prices is the growth of 
monopoly—the control of markets by trusts and combina- 
tions and the deliberate plundering of consumers and small 
retailers. Certainly monopoly influence is distinctly visible 
in many industries. The law cannot reach one in ten of the 
trusts that restrain trade and maintain artificial price levels, 
and where the possibility of legal proceedings ard even final 
success is present the notorious “delays of the iaw” render 
the litigation futile to the consumers. The victcries over 
monopoly are generally barren in practice, even though they 
may be of the greatest moment in principle. However, 
“monopoly” does not apply to products of the farm. 

Economists are inclined to think that the increased gold 
output makes money cheap and commodities dear. The 
average person does not find money cheap, however, and the 
explanation is dismissed by practical men as academic and 
theoretical. 

It is highly probable that not one but several causes con- 
tribute to the result. It is probable that remedies will have 
to be sought in more than one direction. The nation un- 
doubtedly needs more farmers, more gardeners, more fruit- 
raisers, more independent producers. It also needs more and 
better transportation facilities, water ways in addition to 
railroads, control of water power, regulation of rates, and 
more credit facilities in agricultural and undeveloped states. 
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The Thirteenth Census 


Many years and much labor in and out of Congress 
were required to convert the Census Bureau into “the gov- 
ernment’s statistical clearing-house,” to use the apt phrase 
of The Outlook. Partisan politics, spoils doctrines, 
immaturity and crudity are among the causes which long 
prevented the establishment of a permanent and properly- 
equipped census office and the elimination of “politics” from 
the important function of that bureau. But now we have 
2 permanent office, and a statute was lately enacted which 
insures a reasonably competent staff. The whole bureau 
has been placed under a form of the “merit” system of ap- 
pointments, though even now the President must consult 
senatofs and representatives in naming supervisors and 
entumerators. However, what the law omits to do has been 
done to a great extent by an executive order. President 
Taft, continuing the work of several of his predecessors, 
has “taken the census out of politics.” He has ordered the 
force to ignore all political fights and campaigns, to keep 
2zway from conventions and political gatherings, to take no 
part in any ward or other contest. The force must attend 
to its own business and devote its time and energy during 
the process of enumeration to securing accurate and sci- 
entific results. 

It is strange that such an order should be necessary. 
but that it was necessary everybody knows. Census em 
ployes used to be parts of political machines and tools of 
the higher politicians to whom they owed their appoint- 
ments. The census suffered in consequence. That is, the 
returns were untrustworthy in many cases. 

The twelfth census was taken a decade ago and under 
the Constitution a new enumeration must be held next year. 
The country is divided into districts, and each has a super- 
visor with a force of enumerators which he appoints. The 
director of the Census at Washington appoints his clerks 
after an examination testing their fitness. The word “enu- 
meration” long since ceased to give an idea of the scope of 
the census. It is not merely a question of counting the pop- 
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ulation and ascertaining age, place of birth, occupation, etc. 
The census covers a great variety of questions which ente: 
into the problems of national health and wealth, revenue. 
taxation, industry, morality, etc. The inquiries addressed to 
the citizens include matters relating to marriage, divorce, 
immigration, race, education. 

There can be no intelligent legislation without a sci- 
entific study of population, occupation, income, intellectual! 
and moral standards of the people. The next census should 
be—and promises to be—the most complete and accurate in 
the history of the United States. 


Sy’ 
The Struggle Over the British Budget 


After strenuous campaigning in the country and fierce 
parliamentary opposition in the House of Commons the 
tories and their allies in the fight on the budget of the 
“radical” chancellor, Mr. Lloyd-George, have had to admit 
to themselves, or to hear from two or three of their leading 
London organs, that the masses are by no means in sympathy 
with the classes on the question of the justice, the sound- 
ness, the propriety of the present ministry’s fiscal and tax 
proposals. The landed gentry and the majority of the bank- 
ers and financiers are still up in arms against the budget, 
violently assailing the sur-tax on enormous incomes, the 
small tax on land—other than agricultural—and the addi- 
tional tax on future “unearned increments” of land—that 
is, on values given to urban and suburban sites by the mere 
growth of population and trade, without effort or expendi- 
ture of the owners of the sites. Even among the liberals 
there are men who consider the budget “revolutionary,” 
since it introduces, as we have explained on a previous oc- 
casion, new principles into British public finance and de- 
liberately taxes the wealthy few in order that the government 
may obtain funds for social reform for the manv and avoid 
putting the burden of further taxation on the poorer classes. 
“Broaden the base of taxation,” say the opponents of the 
budget; that is, make each class pay its share of the new 
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imposts and taxes, and, if necessary, put a tariff on im- 
ports of sundry categories of imported goods, not excepting 
food. The defenders of the budget declare boldly that the 
poor man pays enough as it is; that wealth, especially land, 
has too long escaped its proper share of the tax burden, and 
that fundamental justice demands progressive taxes as well 
as taxes on future unearned increments of land values. It 
is now manifest that the middle and working classes agree 
with the latter, and that the budget is popular. The violence 
of the tory party and the organs of the privileged interests 
has only tended to strengthen the government. It is con- 
fidently planning further reform legislation and all talk of 
an immediate dissolution of parliament and new elections 
has ceased for the time being. 

But one section of the tory party and press still insists 
on aggressive tactics and still urges the House of Lords to 
emasculate the budget. The great question debated in a 
hundred ways is what rights the lords have, constitutionally 
and historically, as regards the budget. It is agreed that 
they may reject a budget, although that right has not been 
exercised for two hundred and fifty years, for the reason 
that the lords cannot force a ministry out of office, and 
government without a budget is of course impoxsible. Can 
the lords “amend” a budget? No, is the answer of the ma- 
jority. The control of the purse, of supplies and taxes, is 
vested in the Commons, the elected representatives of the 
people, not in the hereditary legislative assembly, and to 
amend a budget, changing taxes or rates, is to control the 
purse. What the lords can do, all agree, is to strike out 
provisions that are “tacked on” improperly to a finance bill 
for the purpose of escaping the veto of the lords. That is, 
“general” legislation is out of place in a budget, and may 
be eliminated by the lords. But what is relevant to a budget 
and what is “tacked on” and improper? Which house is 
the judge of relevancy and coherence in a budget? For ex- 
ample, the proposed taxes on land and the unearned incre- 
ment of land are held to be “general legislation” and the 
lords are advised to reject them and leave all the rest of the 
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budget intact. But the ministry and the liberal party scout 
this advice as preposterous on its face. What makes land 
taxes irrelevant to a tax and revenue measure? they ask. 
Why may the commons tax incomes, inheritances, liquor, 
tobacco, and may not provide for a tax on land or its value? 
The tax may be novel, but novelty is not unconstitutional. 

Yet the lords, or some of their leading spokesmen, have 
been hinting at amendment or partial rejection of the 
“revolutionary” budget, and even now, when the expediency 
of such action is seriously called in question by tory organs 
of weight, it is not certain that they will not take that 
bold and dangerous course, thus provoking a conflict with 
the commons and democracy and imperilling their very ex- 
istence as a second chamber. It must be admitted, however, 
that what the lords are now anxious to discover is not so 
much what their technical and legal rights are, but what the 
popular sentiment is. They are not ready or willing to re- 
sist the will of the electorate; they know that whatever they 
do on the budget must be done at least in the name of the 
people, of the masses, not of the classes and the privileged 
interests. 

Cw 
A General Strike in Sweden 


Revolutionists and radical socialists in France, Spain, 
Italy, and Belgium have for years advocated “the general 
strike” as a modern instrument of reform, economic and 
political. The day of street riots and barricades is past; 
how can the disinherited secure under modern conditions re- 
form to which the intrenched interests are opposed? The 
“general strike” has been regarded by many as the modern 
substitute for revolution. But, strangely enough, the first 
“general strike”—or all but general strike—has occurred, 
not in a Latin country, but in Sweden, among a northern, 
level-headed, practical and placid people. The strikers, 
according to some accounts, numbered over 400,000 men 
and women; many industries were affected, including urban 
street railroads and printing offices; only work of necessity 
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and beneficence—sanitary, humanitarian, etc., as in hospitals, 
water plants, cemeteries—was allowed. The strike, though 
essentially industrial, had a political aspect: some of the 
leaders were socialists and allies of the opposition in parlia- 
ment, and they hoped to discredit the ministry and prepare 
a political revolution at the ballot-box. 

At this writing the general strike is disintegrating and 
failing. Workmen are repudiating their leaders and re- 
turning to their places; the railroad employes refused to 
walk out in sympathy with their brethren, though they are 
as well organized ; the newspapers resumed publication after 
a few days’ suspension. Here and there employers have 
made slight concessions to the men, but, on the whole, the 
strike is considered a failure. 

In the first place, it was never really general, and prob- 
ably could not have been made so. The agricultural work- 
men remained at work, and it was impossible to starve the 
middle and upper classes into defeat. In the second place. 
there was no great, clear, moral issue. The strike originated 
in a dispute in cotton and woolen factories, and the em- 
ployers, alleging a breach of contract on the part of their 
employes, whom the trade unions, it is said, could not con- 
trol, ordered a lockout. The general federation of labor 
retaliated by extending the area of the controversy. Other 
lockouts and strikes followed, until the trouble became 
alarmingly “general.” The government, through the depart- 
ment of public works, offered arbitration, but it was ignored. 
Public sentiment was divided, therefore, and success be- 
came impossible. The strike was, however, remarkably 
peaceful; there was no disorder, and the strikers even co 
operated with the police in preventing breaches of the peace 
and assaults on persons or property. The saloons were 
closed by an order of the government and the strikers ap- 
proved of the action. In short, many features of the extra- 
ordinary strike were peculiarly “northern,” but they did not 
suffice to insure for it any measure of success. 

Perhaps the chief lesson is that reform of any sub- 
stantial kind in any sphere of action must be gradual and 
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evolutionary. General strikes at best inflict more hardship 
on the poor than on the rich, on the workmen than on the 
employer. Limited strikes may accomplish their objects, 
but even they are wasteful and unprofitable as compared 
with conciliation, mutual concessions, arbitration and like 
methods. In industry, in politics, in morals genuine progress 
is slow but sure, sudden and catastrophic victories by any 
class or element inevitably entailing reaction and retro- 


gression. 
a 
The Progress of Art Education in This Country 

We have just secured “free art” in the United States— 
that is, admission of works of pure art, as distinguished 
from works of utility—without tariff duties. This should 
stimulate interest in and appreciation of the fine arts, and 
should indirectly help the public galleries and museums. 
Europe complains that American millionaires are denuding 
her of art treasures and is demanding measures of “protec- 
tion.” But a little more equity in the distribution of such 
treasures would do civilization no harm, especially since we 
are willing to pay round sums for the pictures or statues we 
acquire. It is interesting to know that educatiun in indus- 
trial and fine art has been proceeding apace in the country, 
in spite of legislative indifference and other drawbacks. A 
recent government bulletin furnished not a few facts and 
figures on the subject that are worthy of generai attention. 

Art education is of less than forty years standing in our 
system. Even now there are many who think art a mere 
luxury for the few instead of a great source of pleasure, 
elevation and culture for the many. Yet the annual ex- 
penditure for crt instruction is estimated roughly as follows: 


he  ccpeschtadsenkdhssdsaksbecceetonsees $ 4,520,181 
Private schools, academies and colleges.................. 2,500,000 
Private schools of fine and applied art................... 2,500,000 
Subscriptions to art educational periodicals, etc........... 1,000,000 
sd ck Lap hsnuasdteranseasenepies 500,000 
SEE ee ee eee ee 400,000 
By the United States Government.................00005 95,060 


i Te - 55506shee-nechacscsovetdsacesaes 50,000 


sci. cckcicn inane becinakswewesesd skaenean’ 
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These figures are merely suggestive of the growing in- 
terest in art. We have already three hundred anc sixty-five 
art museums and societies, forty-seven art magazines and 
many publications which devote departments to art. Ninety- 
two summer schools teach and promote art and utderstand- 
ing of it. The author of the bulletin, Henry Turner Bailey 
says this about the character of the art instruction and the 
agencies that furnish it: 


“Art instruction aims to raise the standard of taste. It in- 
cludes instruction in seeing and interpreting the beautiful in nature 
and the arts, in drawing, both freehand and instrumental, in de- 
signing, coloring and modelling, in manipulating paper, cloth, leather, 
wood, metal or other material, to produce a result having elements 
of beauty. 

“Art instruction in the broadest sense is promoted in the 
United States through the codperation of many agencies. Chief 
among ‘these are the public schools, art schools, special evening 
schools, art educational organizations and publications (many not 
avowedly art educational and therefore perhaps more widely influ- 
ential), art departments in normal schools and in colleges and uni- 
versities, summer schools, handicraft societies, public libraries hav- 
ing departments of art, lecture courses and local exhibitions.” 


The present demand for greater skill in ordinary labor, 
for efficiency and technical industrial education cannot fail 
to react favorably on art culture. France has shown that 
industrial art and fine art cannot be separated, and that taste 
and a sense of beauty improve the national output of manu- 
factures as a whole. On the other hand, the progress of the 
fine and pure arts must increase the desire for artistic 
articles of every day use and convenience, and aid in the 
harmonization of beauty and utility. There is no inherent 
reason why an age of machinery and invention should be 
an age of ugliness and dull uniformity. Cheapness and 
economy, labor saving and wholesale production need not 
banish beauty from the world of the average man and 


woman. 
bes ta 
Crete, Turkey, and Greece 
No friend of freedom and self-government can view the 
Cretan-Turkish situation without “mixed emotions.” Should 
he, as a consistent champion of majority rule and liberty, 
support the Cretan inhabitants in their demand for annexa- 
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tion by Greece? Crete, if race, history, tradition, language 
be the test, should form a part of Greece, unless its inhabi- 
tants should prefer independence, which they do not. The 
population of the island is overwhelmingly Greek, the Turk- 
ish element steadily declining, and its history for a hundred 
years has been a history of insurrection, plots, revolutions 
against Turkish sovereignty. War between Turkey and 
Greece broke out twelve years ago over this perennial Cretan 
question, and of course the latter power suffered a crushing 
defeat, the powers failing to intervene. After the war, 
however, the European concert undertook to settle the 
question. The island was made autonomous under a “high 
commissioner” nominated by the king of Greece; the legis- 
lative assembly was made democratic and popular; the 
police and military forces were reorganized and put under 
the command of Greek officers; the Turkish flag at Suda 
Bay remained as the only symbol of the sultan’s sovereignty, 
for not a cent of tribute was to be paid by the Cretans. To 
enforce respect for and observance of this settlement the 
powers stationed an international force on the island, and 
that force was withdrawn only a few months ago, against 
the wishes of Turkey, that had good reason to fear trouble. 
No sooner was the “occupation” terminated than the Greek 
flag was raised at Canea, the capital, and annexation to 
Greece was clamorously demanded, in accordnce with a 
previous “platonic” resolution of the national assembly. The 
powers, to avert a clash, hurried warships to the scene, and 
the flag came down. It was raised again, lowered again, 
and so the drama or comedy continued—all the while in- 
volving the menace of war. , 

For the Greek government, though “correct” in be- 
havior, would not pledge itself to resist annexation, the 
Cretans would not quiet down, while the Turks, “young”’ 
and old, would not surrender what remained to them of the 
former control of the island. The progressive Turks prob- 
ably attach no value to the shadowy and nominal sovereignty 
over Crete, but they must reckon with the fanactics, ‘the 
“nationalists,” the Hotspurs, the military forces and the 
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ignorant populace. To lose Crete to Greece, after the loss 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina to Austria, might mean the de- 
struction of the new regime in Turkey and the restoration 
of tyranny and misrule. The charge that the “Young Turks” 
and their government had been too cowardly or too weak 
and unpatriotic to prevent the dismemberment of the empire 
might prove the justification of a counter-revolution in the 
army and navy, the bulwarks of the new order. 

It is impossible not to sympathize with the Cretans, 
and it is impossible not to sympathize with the reform par- 
ties in Turkey. One must ask whether the cause of liberty 
and political progress would lose more from postponement 
of Cretan annexation or from the overthrow of the Turkish 
constitution. Cannot the Cretans be patient for another 
decade? Their present conditions are by no means practi- 
cally bad, however “illogical” the theory of their status may 
be. Turkey, on the other hand, needs all the moral support 
that friends of freedom and constitutionalism can give her. 
The position of the new government is weak, the menace of 
revolt and civil war is still grave. The best solution of the 
problem would seem to lie in resumption of international 
control of Crete for another term of years. A secure and 
strong Turkish government could safely let Crete go, but 
it will take time to strengthen and broaden the foundations 
ef constitutionalism in the disunitied, hereetogeneous empire 
governed from Constantinople as well as from the Macedo- 
nian headquarters of the “Young Turks.” 


A Greek Epigram 


Sodamus perished in mid sea, who was 
Chief among the Cretan fishers; but alas! 
At times the sea is mad, and doth not then 
Nicely discriminate ’twixt fishermen. 
—Anonymous.* 


*From “Idylls and Epigrams, Chiefly from the Greek Anthol- 
ogy,’ Franslated by Richard Garnett. 
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II. Paternal “soon in Greece* 
By George Willis Cooke 


HE change from maternal to paternal descent has not 
yet taken place among some peoples, is in the process 
of transference among others, and occurred so long ago 
with the most advanced races that we have no distinct record 
of the time, place, and causes. The most essential cause of 
this change of descent was undoubtedly economic, the result 
of an evolution in the sources and methods of the food sup- 
tly. Wherever agriculture became the chief source of the 
supply of food—therefore the occupation of men—and they 
actively codperated for its furtherance, descent gradually 
passed over to them. In some instances the development of 
fishing into a permanent and organized occupation had the 
same effect, as did that of cattle-raising. However, neither 
fishing, pastoral life, nor agriculture made the development 
of paternal descent inevitable. Other causes in every in- 
stance must have joined with these to secure that result. 
Under the conditions of maternal descent the clan was 
controlled by its women, for it was largely a domestic or 
household organization based on kinship. The tribe was in 
the control of the men, and was a military organization. 
With the growth of war as a means of plunder and con- 
quest, especially after the early empires began to develop, 
military life became the chief or the only occupation of large 
numbers of men. The result was the capture of wives, 
nolygamy, the transfer of inheritance to sons, and the grad- 
ual subjection of women to paternal control. 





*Copyright, 1909, by George Willis Cooke. 
The first article of this series, “Maternal Society and Its In- 
stitutions,” appeared in the September CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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Another important cause was the development of slav- 
ery. Inthe hunting and nomadic stages men were rarely en- 
slaved, for slavery had few if any economic advantages. 
With the evolution of agriculture, it became desirable and 
profitable to preserve prisoners, and to employ them in the 
cultivation of the soil. It relieved women of this occupa- 
tion, and it permitted the men to give their undivided at- 
tention to war. Consequently, slavery was the economic 
foundation of all the early civilizations. The accumulation 
of property caused men to wish to leave it to their sons, and 
not to their sister’s sons, as was the case in the clan. The 
development of the military spirit led to the evolution of the 
chief and king, which facilitated the growth of male domi- 
nance... 

With these changes there went another, which some stu- 
dents of early institutions have thought to be of chief im- 
portance. Totemism gradually disappeared, and ancestor- 
worship took its piace. Traces of totemism may be found 
ander all the early civilizations, especially in Egypt and In- 
dia; but it almost ceased to exist at Rome. The totem- 
animals were regarded as ancestors, and totemism was es- 
sentially a veneration of progenitors. With the change in 
economic conditions, and the development of paternal de- 
scent, there came about the evolution of ancestor-worship. 
In some most important respects this was the culmination 
of the transfer of descent from its maternal to its paternal 
form. 

This change in descent had a very great and long-con- 
tinued effect upon the position of women,—in the family, 
m economics, in the state, and in religion. It had the effect 
of the subjection of women to men, and of withdrawing 
them from the protection of the state, even down almost 
to our own time. While maternal descent continued they 
had the protection of the clan, but under the conditions of 
paternal descent they were largely under the exclusive con- 
trol of their fathers and husbands. 

The most obvious effect of the change in descent was 
that the woman went to live with the man, which was in 
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itself in part, at least, the cause of the change in descent. 
The extent of the man’s control over the woman was due to 
the degree in which she was withdrawn from the protection 
of her own family. In Rome the cognates, or members of 
her paternal family, could not in any form or degree inter- 
fere in her behalf. Ty Egypt their influence was fully as 
great as that of her hucband’s family. As a result, wives 
were in complete subjection in Rome, but almost wholly 
free in Egypt. The same cause also determined, in consid- 
erable degree, the subjection of children to the will of the 
father. 

Under the conditions of maternal descent the customary 
laws of marriage were not strict, chastity before marriage 
was rare, and after marriage adultery, wife-lending, and 
¢rgiastic periods of sensuality were common, though not 
everywhere prevalent. With paternal descent chastity before 
marriage for women was rigidly enforced, though it was dis- 
regarded for men. Every effort was made to ensure the 
fidelity of wives, though husbands were as free as before. A 
double standard of morality in marriage was in this manner 
produced. 

In order to understand this situation we must put aside 
for the moment modern ideas and practices, and try to com- 
prehend what were the theories and customs of the ancients. 
Under the laws of paternal descent, and the worship of an- 
cestors, it was necessary that a chaste-born son should suc- 
ceed his father. He must be born in lawful wedlock, of a 
perfectly chaste mother, not merely to inherit his father’s 
property and to become the head of the family; but that 
he might offer on the family altar the worship to the ances- 
tral spirits. Without that worship, and the sacrificial food 
offered daily to the ancestors of the father, they would cease 
to exist, and the family would be extinguished. In a word, 
the family was a continuing series of generations, intimately 
interlinked with and dependent upon each other, many in 
the world of spirits, a few on earth. These generations 
were so bound together that the continuance of the family 
in heaven and on earth alike depended on the sacrifices to 
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the manes or spirits of ancestors. These sacrifices were of 
food, fire and water offered daily by husband and wife to- 
gether, the perpetual fire on the household hearth being 
especially under her charge and protection. The greatest 
possible calamities would occur if the wife who joined in 
these sacrifices was not lawfully wedded, chaste without the 
slightest doubt, and of long-continued pure descent. 

Every effort was made to secure purity of descent. 
The wife was therefore safe-guarded, shut into the house, 
withdrawn from the society of other men than her husband, 
and punished in the severest manner for any infringe- 
ment of complete loyalty to her husband. Girls were be- 
trothed and married at an early age, in India before 
motherhdod was possible, in order that there might be no 
failure of chastity. To the Hindu this seemed, and seems, 
a sufficient reason for child-marriage. 

The continuity of descent by the legitimate birth of 
a son was ensured in every possible manner. If the wife 
bore no children or only daughters, she could be divorced 
after a number of years and another married. Or, if 
necessary, a son could be adopted by a religious ceremony, 
which withdrew him from the family into which he was 
born, and made him as if born into the family of which 
he became the heir. If the husband was impotent, one of 
his near kinsmen became the father of a son by the wife, 
who was accepted as the real son of his putative father. 
If a man died without a son or an heir, his nearest kins- 
man was required to marry the widow, even if he was 
obliged to divorce a wife for this purpose; and the first son 
of this union was the heir of the deceased husband. If 
a man died leaving an only daughter, her first-born son 
became the successor to his grandfather. This emphasis 
on sonship is illustrated in the remark of Herodotus, that 
the three hundred who fought with Leonidas at Ther- 
mopylae, in the desperate struggle for the protection of 
Greece, were all of them fathers of living sons. No others 
would have been permitted to join in such an encounter, 
with death so certain for many or all. 
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In China, India, Babylonia, Persia, Judea, Greece, and 
Rome paternal descent was the rule during the period of 
the great empires; and it operated by means of a modified 
form of the clan system, with phratria and tribe in sur- 
vival, with communal property in land, and the blood-feud 
or wergeld. This form of kinship organization varied 
greatly in the several countries, from one that was at- 
tenuated or disappearing in Judea, to its most rigid and 
complete form in Rome. In Greece the clan was called 
a genos, in Rome a gens. The American Bureau of Eth- 
nology has called a paternal clan a gens, in order to 
distinguish it from the maternal clan. In India the gens 
was divided into minor groups, each of which was known as 
a joint household; in Greece, an oikos or household; and 
in Rome, a familia or family. 

In all these early empires a family was something very 
different from what we know by that name. Its basis was 
a father, mother and children; but it contained, in some 
countries, at least, very much more, a fact often forgotten. 


Wall Painting of Lady, apparently Dancing. Found at Knossos, 
Crete. (Early Minoan Civilization.) 
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It included all the living descendants of the putative father 
of the household, a number which might reach to scores 
or hundreds. It also included dependents of the family, 
freemen or others, slaves to a greater or lesser number 
according to the wealth of the family, and the land which 
was in its possession. The land was an essential part of 
the ancient idea of a family, not only as the burial-place 
of its dead; but as the source of subsistence for the living, 
farming being the chief, perhaps the only occupation. The 
land belonged to the family as a corporation, and its own- 
ership was communal, inhering in the family as such. This 
fact is frequently misinterpreted, and individual ownership 
is assumed where it had no real existence in the modern 
meaning-of that phrase. 

The family was a household corporation, a kinship 
community, in which every member, from the father to the 
slave, had his definitely determined place and functions, 
which he could not repudiate or change in any degree. 
These were determined by status, by birth, or the accidents 
of fortune and war, that is, by the will of the gods. At 
the head of this commvnal society was the house-father, 
usually its oldest male member, who was its ruler by virtue 
of his being the nearest representative in descent to the 
house—or ancestral—spirits. He led in their worship, 
he directed the fortunes of the family, he had the pewer 
of life and death over wife and children, and his will was 
supreme law within the household. In Rome the other 
members were said to be in his hand (manus), and he had 
the power or authority (patria potestas) which qualified 
him to rule in the name of the ancestral spirits. In Greece, 
and the other countries named, this rule was modified in 
many ways, but in theory it was everywhere the same. 

The rules of exogamy and endogamy were in force 
in the gens as in the primitive clan. The wife must be- 
long to the tribe or within the circle of the remoter kinsmen, 
though in the later periods this requirement was largely 
modified or abrogated. She could not be of the gens or 
nearer kinsmen of her husband; therefore she must be in- 
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troduced into the family by means of solemn ceremonies. 
The first of these secured the withdrawal of the young 
woman from her father's household, the repudiation by her 
of its ancestral spirits, which removed her from their pro- 
tection, and from kinship and heirship in the family; and 
made her as if not born into it as a child. Then she was 
inducted into the household of her husband, adopted into 
it as if born into it as one of its members. She thus be- 
came, according to the patriarchal theory, the child of her 
husband; and she was literally in his hand. She was lifted 
over the threshold of his house that she might not touch 
it, thereby symbolizing that she had become in the most 
complete manner one of its members. She joined with her 
husband in kindling the fire on the ancestral hearth, and 
she worshipped his ancestral gods as her own. From 
China to Rome the wife was subject to the parents of her 
husband, and she must render them complete reverence 
and obedience. 

The place of the wife in the household was as the 
mother of the son who was to continue the hereditary suc- 
cession; and she was greatly honored if she was able to 
perform her duty in this regard. The son continued the 
divine succession of generations, and provided the ancestors 
with the worship which was their due. Without the 
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mother this succession was impossible, therefore her place 
was one of the highest importance, perhaps equal to that 
of the father himself. Motherhood was therefore not a 
merely hereditary or physiological function, but an office 
of supreme importance, and without which the father could 
not carry on his sacred mission of continuing the family 
succession. 

The children were subject to the power of the father. 
He could accept or reject the newly born child; and if he 
did not take it into his arms and express his approval, it 
was sent away to perish. The boy must be initiated into 
the gens of his father, and was brought before the elders 
at the proper age for this purpose. This made him a legal 
member of the tribe, and entitled him to the rights of the 
citizen as resident in the city. While the father lived, how- 
ever, the son was subject to his will, and obedience must 
be rendered him, even in regard to those interests pertain- 
ing to the state which it is now thought only the individual 
can express for himself. The state knew only the head of 
the family, the house-father or patriarch. The wife, child- 
ren, dependent freemen and slaves the state ignored, did 
not regard them as citizens, and did not punish them for 
crimes. The house-father was responsible for all of them, 
and he punished them according to their deserts, in so do- 
ing following customary family law. When many women 
in Rome joined in an orgiastic cult, the state severely pun- 
ished the men, but sent the women to their families for the 
proper chastisement. In such a case as this the house-father 
called a family council, sought the advice of ‘brothers, sons 
and grandsons, and carried’ out the decision at which it ar- 
rived. 

In a word, the women in the ancient patriarchal nations 
had a definite place in a kinship corporation. It was an 
honorable place, protected by legal marriage ; but it was one 
of subjection, seclusion, and obedience. The position of the 
woman was determined by status, by the fact of birth into 
womanhood, by legal requirements, and by the solemn sanc- 
tions of religion. 
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In China ancestor-worship has been the national relig- 
ion for thousands of years, and is so at the present time. 
The attitude it has developed towards women was expressed 
by Confucius, who said: “Woman is subject to man; she 
cannot herself direct any affairs, but must follow the rule of 
the three obediences: previous to marriage she must obey 
her father; when married she must obey her husband ; after 
her husband’s death she must-obey her son. She must not 
presume to follow her own judgment.” ‘A proverb said 
that she must not be heard of outside her own house. The 
mother is duly reverenced ; but she is in complete subjection 
to the house-father, whose will is her law. 

The laws of Manu said in regard to the Hindu woman, 
that she is in childhood dependent on her father, in youth 
on her husband, and when her lord is dead on her sons. 
“A woman must never seek independence.” In India as in 
China the position of a woman was, and is, distinctly one 
of subordination to her husband’s family and its ancestral 
spirits. She was to cheerfully obey the man to whom her 
father or brother gave her, from him she was to expect her 
happiness, and even though he was destitute of virtue, yet 
she must constantly worship him as a god. She must not do 
anything to displease him, if she expected to live with him 
after death. She must not make any sacrifice, vow or fast 
apart from her husband; after his death she must not men- 
tion the name of any man; if she has npt performed her 
whole duty by him she 1s born of a jackal in the next life, 
and is tormented with diseases. Not only the wife, but all 
women, are to be kept night and day in a condition of de- 
pendence upon the males of theif families. Yet Manu says 
that women are to be honored by men, and that when hon- 
ored the gods are well pleased. In case they are not honored 
the sacred rites performed are worthless, and a curse falls 
upon the house. 

In Babylonia the Code of Hammurabi* was more liberal 
towards women than the teachings of Confucius or the Laws 








*See excerpts from the Code of Hammurabi in later pages of 
this magazine. 
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Greek Tombstone Sculpture, Woman with Jar. 
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Stele of Hegeso, Daughter of Proxenos, Fifth Century B. C. (She 
is Examining Jewels in Casket Presented by a Slave.) 
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Century B. C 
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of Manu. Paternal descent was the rule and woman was 
subordinate. The family consisted of the married pair, the 
children, slaves, and property, especially the land. In this 
communal group the husband as father was the head and in 
authority; and yet the wife had far more liberty than in 
China, India and Rome, perhaps because the Sumerian clan 
recognition of motherhood had not as yet been wholly out- 
grown. The gens was im existence, and the superior posi- 
tion of the wife may have resulted from the influence of the 
cognates or the relations of the wife. A woman could act 
with her husband as a business partner, she inherited a por- 
tion of her husband’s property, and she became the head of 
the family on the death of her husband. After his decease 
she had a right to remain and control his house, his gifts to 
her and her dowry she retained as her own, and she had con- 
trol of her minor children. The widow was free to marry 
whom she would, and she became the trustee, with her sec- 
ond husband, of her first husband’s children and their prop- 
erty. These laws were iar more liberal than those of the 
other patriarchal countries, and approached those of Egypt. 
This must have been due to some cause not found in opera- 
tion elsewhere, which seems to have been that the woman 
did not pass under the hand of her husband to anything like 
the extent which was universal in the distinctly patriarchal 
countries. 


In Judea the married woman was completely under the 
control of her husband, though in the early period women 
had much of liberty. The gens was in active operation, 
land was in its control, 21d could not be permanently alien- 
ated. The girl was in the power of her father, the wife 
in that of her husband. The wife was said to be owned by 
her husband, but she could not be sold. Motherhood was 
regarded as the object of woman’s existence, but legitimacy 
of children depended on the father. Women did not inherit, 
and they had no property except the bridal gifts. In fact, 
the position of women continually improved with the decay 
of the gens and the advance in civilization of the nation. 











Woman in Civilization 

Many interesting details of the life of women in Greece 
could be given, if space permitted. In the society described 
by Homer, because of its greater nearness to clan condi- 
tions, women held a comparatively high place, with much of 
freedom. As these feudal conditions were outgrown. and 
slavery developed, women were subjected to a large degree 
of restraint. In the time of Plutarch, through the disintegra- 
tion of the gens and paternal-household, women had again 
reached a considerable degree of freedom from household 
subjection. In all the historic ages of Greece, however, the 
wife was subject to her husband; and the degree of his 
control over her varied with economic, legal, and religious 
causes. Never free, she developed the qualities peculiar to 
a state of subjection. 

From Hesiod to Plutarch hundreds of proverbs, anec- 
dotes, jibes, satirical observations, and bitter criticisms of 
women could be selected from the poets, dramatists, philos- 
ophers, and from the vast collections of fragments which 
have come down to us, all couched in an attitude of con- 
tempt. Men subjected women to conditions which made 
them ignorant, treacherous, and frivolous; and then con- 
demned them for that of which they were themselves the 
cause. Women were not educated, there were no schools 
for their regular training, and they were not expected to do 
more than learn to read and write. At home gitls were 
taught those domestic duties with which their mothers were 
familiar. What they received beyond that was imparted to 
them by their husbands, as Xenophon in his “Economiics’’ 
assures us. It was no more than was necessary to enable 
them to manage his household and to produce healthy child- 
ren for his family succession. Those women, such as Asja- 
sia, who were really cultured, were either foreigners or of 
the class of “companions” who lived outside wetlock and 
the customs of respectabie society. 

A few women wrote excellent poetry, some studied 
philosophy and reached a fair degree of proficiency in it, and 
a few rare women attained a high moral character. In an 
early century Sappho wrote matchless lyric verse, and of the 
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highest order. She seems to have been the center of a fel- 
lowship of women devoted to lyric art, who cultivated a!l 
the forms of contemporary expression in verse, music, and 
perhaps the other arts. And yet she has been the subject of 
many unhistoric legends, mythical narratives of adventure, 
and satiric falsehoods. Aspasia, the other greatest Greek 
woman, was not the legally wedded wife of Pericles, the 
greatest of Greek statesmen, with whom she lived on terms 
of loving intimacy and mutual confidence. She was a wo- 
man of the ripest culture, and her salon was frequented by 
all the great men of that greatest age of Greek genius. Her 
life seems to have been pure, refined and womanly, of a truly 
ethical type; and yet it was passed outside the sanctions of 
the family and its narrow restrictions. 

The position assigned to women under patriarchal so- 
ciety was in part based on a theory of heredity, which cred- 
ited the hereditary succession to the father only. The 
mother was regarded as merely a matrix for the growth of 
the child; but she gave it none of her own qualities. In 
fact, it was hers in only a physical sense. The Laws of 
Manu, the early book of customary Hindu law, said the 
mother was like a field, the father like the grain; the repre- 
sentative power was in the grain, not in the field. Orestes, 
in the Eumenides of Aeschylus, maintained the same theory, 
in claiming that his mother was not of his blood, and there- 
fore he was not to be punished as a matricide. The gods 
acquitted him on this ground. This theory, widely held, if 
not universally where patriarchal social conditions existed, 
has been but rarely recognized ; and yet it had a remarkable 
influence on woman’s position. It intimately connected itself 
with the philosophical system which regarded woman as the 
source of weakness and evil, man the origin of strength and 
goodness. 

Throughout the ancient world matter was regarded as 
inactive, the source of evil, and feminine. The primitive 
idea of the earth as feminine, or as connected with the re- 
productive functions of women, doubtless resulted in at- 
tributing to matter the same sexual designation. On the 
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other hand, the mind was regarded as creative, essentially 
good by nature, and masculine. In Chinese traditions wo- 
man is compared to the earth, and is regarded as subordi- 
nate, submissive, and receptive. Man is compared to heaven, 
and is regarded as superior, originative, and authoritative. 
The Hindu theory in the Laws of Manu is that the creative 
principle is male and of the nature of mind, while the re- 
ceptive or static principle is feminine and of the nature of 
matter. The Greek Hesiod, in the myth of Pandora, at- 
tributed all evils to women. Aristotle elaborately discussed 
matter as feminine and pervaded with evil; and that theory 
is accepted by Plato, and by nearly all succeeding philoso- 
phers and theologians down to Thomas Aquinas and even 
later. Aquinas drew out these distinctions in the fullest de- 
tail in describing matter as passive and feminine, mind as 
active and masculine. These philosophical conclusions have 
given sanction to the degradation of woman, associating her 
with what is creatively impotent, and with what is theologi- 
cally evil. 

Clan society found its highest ethical expression in the 
worship of the Earth-Mother. Gentile society repudiated 
that worship as sensual and gross. With it were associated 
the sexual aberrations of an undeveloped form of marriage 
and the family. The looseness of morals, the sexual ex- 
cesses of every kind, the depravities of an early and unre- 
fined age, were attributed to the freedom of women and the 
veneration of mothers. In its place there was developed the 
worship of the Heaven-Father. It was assumed that heaven 
is better than earth, that fatherhood is purer and nobler than 
motherhood. With Heaven was not only associated the mas- 
culine principle, but creative power, divine generative quali- 
ties, and the source of authority. While the worship of 
Earth was regarded as gross and sensual, that of Heaven 
was esteemed as spiritual and divine. That which is above 
is excellent, pure, holy, end spiritual; that which is below is 
coarse, evil, degrading, and earthly. Therefore, all elevated 
and divine things and thoughts were associated with Heaven, 
and venerated as supreme. As all women are earthly, so all 
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men are heavenly. Masculinity is in itself of the nature of 
Heaven. It is therefore a source of authority and entitled 
to rule, to family and political power. From the very nature 
of woman, and her origin in what is earthly, she has no capa- 
city for, no inherent right to, rule and authority. 

These ideas are unfolded and expounded in the Chinese 
Kings, or books of sacred philosophy and ethics; and they 
more or less fully express the theories accepted wherever 
patriarchalism was developed. In the patriarchal theory we 
find not merely a conception of the family and the state; 
but an interpretation of the universe, and a philosophy of 
life. It became associated with all the progressive phases of 
ethics and religior in the ancient empires; and it was made 
supreme in the family and in the state. Ancient civilization 
was masculine. Within its limits, and while it existed, 
fatherhood was the symbol of all real power and authority. 
The father was supreme in heaven and on earth. He ruled 
on earth because there were above him the fathers in heaven, 
who gave him right to rule, and dominion over all who were 
subject to his might. 
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GREEK EPIGRAMS 


They say that thou dost tinge (O monstrous lie!) 
The hair that thou so raven-black didst buy. 


—Lucillius * 
She buys her hair, and from that fact alone 
Tis evident that it must be her own. 
—M artial.* 
On an Inanimate Actress. 
Thou hast a score of parts not good, 
But two divinely shown: 
Thy Daphne a true piece of wood, 
Thy Niobe a stone. 
—Palladas.* 


*From “Idylls and Epigrams, Chiefly from the Greek Anthol- 
ugy,” Translated by Richard Garnett. 
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Il. Alexandria and Cairo* 


By James Henry Breasted 


Professor of Egyptology and Oriental History, and Director Has- 
kell Oriental Museum, University of Chicago. 


HE traveler who has already debarked in Naples has had 
a foretaste of an Oriental harbor. The cries and the 
shouts of the men of the sea are much alike all around 
the Mediterranean. Nevertheless the landing at Alexandria 
has much to surprise. The shore is so low along the coast 
of the Nile-Delta, that with little or no warning of approach- 
ing land save the muddy gray of the sea, and the disap- 
pearance of the deep blue water, the vessel steams all at 
once into the outer harbor. Along the water front are the 
modern docks and ware-houses now found all over the 
world, and nothing is discernible to convey a hint of the 
enormous age of the civilization from which this busy city 
has sprung. 

As the ship draws in to the dock the traveler at the rail 
is overwhelmed by a roar of mingled voices, in which nearly 
all the languages of Europe and the Mediterranean unite 
to form such a babel as is heard nowhere else in all the 
earth. He looks down upon a surging sea of humanity 
struggling for place, until the gang-plank is drawn on board 
and the mass of eager porters begins streaming up. As he 
gazes down upon this motley crowd of half Europeanized 
orientals, he is suddenly aware of a strange aromatic odor 
that has almost imperceptibly invaded the ship. It is the 





*The first article of the series upon Egypt, entitled “The Nile 
Dwellers and Their Land,” appeared in the September Cuautavu- 
QUAN. 
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aroma of the East, an odor which will be found in every 
town and settlement on the Nile, until the nostrils are so 
accustomed to it as no longer to notice. 

Woe to the inexperienced traveler who entrusts him- 
self in yonder mighty maelstrom of shouting humanity, 
without a knowledge of Arabic and the ways of the East! 
Yet the elements which make up this screaming and alto- 
gether terrifying mob at once suggest to the thoughtful 
observer the commingling of eastern and western elements 
which has been going on here since the city was founded 
by Alexander the Great in 331 B. C. Even when I have 
escaped from the whirlpool, paid the last bakhsheesh to the 
last clamoring shayyal (porter), and driven away into the 
quiet streets of the orderly modern city, this thought has 
always followed me. Alexandria is now and always has 
been the meeting place of the East and the West. Even in 
the solitary ancient monument of any size surviving in the 
city this is evident. It can be inspected on the way to one’: 
hotel. 

Rising in a formerly very ill-kept open quarter in the 
south is an imposing monolithic shaft of granite, eighty 
nine feet high. Although its origin is uncertain, having 
been apparently reused, it now bears a dedication-inscription 
of the Roman prefect, Posidius (382 A. D.) in honor of 
the emperor, Diocletian. The ornate capital is Corinthian, 
and he who peers into the crevices of the base blocks, will 
find the name of Seti I, (14th century B. C.) on a reused 
block there. Rome, Greece and early Egypt are united 
in this monument, as they and others with them have been 
in the history of this place. Near by is a great composite 
tomb or burial place, excavated in the rock, about 200 A. D., 
where we find the symbols and usages of ancient Egypt 
side by side with those of the classic world. 

It is only in such scanty remains as these, still occupy- 
ing their ancient sites, that we find convincingly suggested 
the contributions of the early East, which were here re- 
ceived by the civilization of the West. Of the Museum 
and the Library nothing remains; not even the site of the 
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Museum is known. The greatest library of ancient times, 
including probably nine hundred thousand rolls perished 
here, and so far as we know not a fragment escaped. 
little remains to impress in Alexandria, and the city is of 
interest rather for what it suggests than for what st''l 
survives here. 

The ride of three and a half hours to Cairo on the badly 
managed Egyptian State Railway is a dusty and unpleasant 
ordeal, much dreaded by anyone who has made it often, but 
ci great interest nevertheless to the visitor who has never 
seen the Delta before. The low flat fields of the fellahin 
(peasants) stretch far away through blinding sunshine, 
tempered with clouds of equally blinding dust. Here and 
there a slight elevation breaks the sky-line, or rising directly 
alongside the railroad, marks the ruin of an ancient town 
now hidden beneath a huge mound of rubbish, and tumbled 
beaps of sun-dried brick. These tell their story to the stu- 
dent of ancient lore, and as the guard calls out the name of 
the coming station, “Damanhur,” the magic of the ancient 
world touches the ear of the traveler as he recognizes “Time- 
en-Hor,” er “City of Hcrus,” the ancient name of a long 
forgotten city, sacred to the god Horus, who was worshiped 
here by the ancestors of these curious natives looking in at 
the windows, ages before Christianity first and then Islam 
displaced forever the oldest god in Egypt, save in the name 
of this town. But the natives who utter it are now entirely 
unconscious that it is a relic older than the rubbish of the 
almost vanished ancient town itself. 

Through a welter of dust and blazing heat the eye 
gains swift glimpses of the far plain, dotted with palms 
and scattered villages thickly strewn amid long gleaming 
stretches of irrigation canals. Often the line passes close 
by a village, a straggling group of mud hovels. Naked 
children swarm the irregular streets, while clouds of flies 
obscure the heads of dark-skinned babies and fetid odors 
from the foul streets drift in at the car-windows. As the 
train stops dusky young mothers not long in their teens, 
with babies on their hips, surrounded by shoals of children, 
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gaze curiously at the strangers and clamor for bakhsheesh 
The flies gather in two great black patches on the face of 
each child, marking the places where we should otherwise 
look for eyes. Like all these orientals neither child nor 
mother makes the slightest effort to drive the pests away. 
At every corner in the village the helpless blind, young and 
old, claim your charity, and a glance at the children at 
once betrays the cause. In just such filth and poverty they 
have gathered these ages past, to view the stranger, and so 
they gathered here over six thousand years ago, when 
their fathers hunted the wild birds of these marshes with 
flint pointed weapons, before their cunning artisans had 
laid their hands upon the copper among the granite moun- 
tains of Sinai. Through all time these peasants have been 
the source of the ancient nation’s wealth; their labor was 
the foundation of that great economic development under or- 
dered government, which here in this Delta-plain earlier 
than anywhere else in the world, made possible and brought 
forth a great state. The earliest sceptre in this valley was 
the shepherd’s crook-staff, and it might equally well have 
also been the peasant’s wooden hoe. These are the sources 
of wealth that lay beneath the stupendous monuments 
which we are yet to visit. 

It is with such thoughts as these that we are occupied, 
as the train now winds among more frequent palm groves, 
and rich estates of well-to-do Cairenes, till suddenly through 
the fringed palm-crowns, a burst of wide effulgence brings 
a vision of far desert ridges, tremulous with the wavy 
heat, and there upon the gleaming sky-line rise the Gizeh 
pyramids. We see them as the surviving embodiment of the 
wealth and unlimited slave labor furnished by these sanie 
Delta peasants, among whose villages we have been passing 
for over three hours; but before our meditations have more 
than begun, the pyramids are lost behind the squalid houses 
of the suburbs of Cairo, where all that we have seen in the 
Delta villages is multiplied on what seems an incalculable 
scale. A host of clamorous porters envelops the train as we 
draw into the station, and when we have escaped their 
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importunities, only to fall into the hands of the arbagi 
(carriage-drivers) outside, we are at last safely dropped at 
the door of a hotel as comfortable as any in Europe. In 
view of the civilized conveniences to aid one in the labo- 
rious task of removing a large deposit of Delta soil which has 
penetrated it would seem to one’s inmost vitals, one might 
indeed imagine himself in Europe. But there is that ever 
present aromatic odor in the air, and a silent turbaned figure 
in a long white galabiyeh, like a night dress reaching to the 
ankles, comes tugging in your heavy baggage; while floating 
in through the window are strange weird street cries, pro- 
claiming in the beautiful language of Islam the fact that 
vegetables and fruit are to be had in the next square. 

But how can a just impression of marvelous Cairo be 
conveyed in a few pages? Even your seasoned globe-trotter 
is devoured with desire to be out among these fascinating 
streets. The western eye, accustomed to the soberest and 
most prosaic of city streets, always finds in the shifting pan- 
erama of the Cairo bazaars the keenest enjoyment and de- 
light. The mass of bright color constantly changing with 
kaleidoscopic variety and bewildering rapidity, is of itself a 
continual pleasure. On every hand are tableaus and groups 
from the Arabian Nights, and then it comes over one with 
full conviction, that here indeed, as we now know, these 
delectable tales of our youth were woven together in their 
present form out of older threads of narrative. And here 
we have suddenly walked into the world of the Arabian 
Nights, as Alice stepped through the looking glass into 
Wonderland. There is the barber shaving the heads of the 
Faithful in an open booth, which is really a part of the 
street ; the little street-restaurant, where the hungry patrons 
squat in the mire before the low table and devour a plenti- 
tul repast for a penny; the water carrier bowing beneath 
a heavy water-skin; the seller of cool sherbet, jingling to- 
gether his brass cups; the woman of the poorer classes with 
2 baby astride of her shoulders; the Cairo houris with faces 
all veiled save the thrilling black eyes; fine old sheikhs with 
long white beards and massive turbans; slow plodding cam- 
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els with swaying necks; tiny donkeys staggering beneath a 
mountain of garden truck; staid merchants sitting cross- 
legged on the bench or mastaba, which forms the floor of a 
bazaar, and lazily smoking the long pipe or sipping their 
coffee, as they indifferently watch the passing throng; 
all this framed in a narrow winding sireet, with picturesque 
swelling lattice windows of rich and elaborate mushrabiyeh 
screens, from which veiled faces look down upon the scene, 
while a thousand varied cries of pedlers, donkey-boys, auc- 
tioneers, merchants and heggars mingle in bewildering con- 
fusion with the hum of conversation from the bazaars, and 
the heavy aromatic odor of the East breathes through it 
all,—here, indeed, one receives such a jumble of impres- 
sions, appealing to so many senses at once, that the unac- 
customed visitor revels in it all with a delight that must be 
experienced to be appreciated. I know Europeans who have 
lived here for a generation, who nevertheless find as much 
pleasure in these fascinating Cairo streets as they did when 
they first saw them. 

The forty thousand Europeans who occupy the modern 
quarters on the west along the river are, however, working 
great changes in this medieval seat of Islam, which fifty 
years ago was unchanged as it came from the hands of the 
Mamlukes. Here at the southern apex of the Delta, when 
Amr ibn-el-As had driven the Byzantine garrison out of 
the old Roman fort, in 640 A. D., only eight years after the 
death of Mohammed, and the desert hordes of Islam were 
swarming into the Delta, Amr pitched his tent. The old 
town of Fostat (“The Tent’’) has long since passed away, 
and only the dilapidated mosque of Amr and some remains 
of the old Roman fort, in which is a Coptic church, survive 
to mark the spot. The people still know it as “Old Cairo.” 
In a tremendous conflagration lasting fifty-four days, 
the inhabitants destroyed their own town to prevent its fall- 
ing into the hands of Amalric, the Latin king of Jerusalem 
in 1168 A. D. We shall never know what precious mem- 
crials of Moslem life, art and history perished in this holo- 
caust. Of the more stately town built by the Fatimids on 
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the north of Old Cairo, and begun as far back as the middle 
of the tenth century A. D., little now survives. The Cairo 
of today is chiefly the creation of the Mamluke Sultans of 
the fourteenth century, the city of the Arabian Nights, which 
as we have said, appeared here at the same time. 

Leaving the multitudinous life of the bazaars we wind 
our way to the eastern wall of the old town, passing many 
a weathered mosque or ruinous gate, redolent with the his- 
tory of Islam, and climb the eastern heights, where the 
cliffs of the Nile cafion begin. Above us rise the slender 
minarets of the modern mosque of Mohammed Ali, the 
founder of the present dynasty of viceroys or “khedives” of 
Egypt. He died in 1849 and was buried in the sumptuous 
mosque now bearing his name. Far more attractive to 
the student of Islam, however, are the massive walls of the 
citadel in which the mosque stands. They are the work of 
Saladin, the conquerer of the Crusaders. In 1176 A. D., 
when he visited the place, he at once perceived the neces- 
sity of preventing any besieger from occupying these heights 
commanding the town, and immediately began to fortify 
them. Many a Christian knight from the ranks of the 
Crusaders toiled as a captive on these walls. 

Even the buildings of the city below us represent a 
venerable history of over a thousand years. As we stand 
on the citadel we can discern in the southwest the massive 
walls of the mosque of Ibn Tulin, the first independent 
Sultan of Egypt. It was built in 877 to 879 A. D., and stood 
on the outskirts of Old Cairo, long before the present Cairo 
existed. The scanty remains of Amr’s mosque further south 
even carry us two centuries further back. Just before us 
is the mosque of the Sultan Hasan, the finest example of 
Saracen architecture in Cairo. When it was finished in 1359, 
the sultan was so delighted with it that he cut off the right 
hand of the architect, believing that it would then be im- 
possible for the unfortunate man ever to design another 
building which might rival it. The imposing entrance is 
eighty-five feet high, and the massive walls, one hundred 
and thirteen feet in height, are built of stone taken from 
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the pyramids of Gizeh, a fact which we shall have occasion 
to notice with keen regret, when we visit Gizeh. Behind 
us in the desert are the superb groups of tomb-mosques 
belonging to the Mamluke Sultans, where we may enjoy 
by far the most charming effects of Saracen architecture 
anywhere to be found. This line of yellow domes rising 
here on the east of the city is one of the loveliest sights of 
Cairo, and nowhere else does the Saracen genius so ef- 
fectively display itself. Yet, here too, one is impressed 
with the lack of unity in Moslem buildings. The facade 
which lends intelligence to an architectural mass, as do 
the lineaments of the human face to a personality, is 
lacking or wholly subordinate in these buildings. In the 
older ones there is no facade at all, a thing which did not 
exist in the earliest Saracen building, and while it is im- 
possible for us to pursue the development of mosque archi- 
tecture here, we should notice this strange quality of all 
Saracen architecture. Each type of building, whether 
house or mosque, developed from within and turned its 
back upon the outer world, to which it displayed only bare 
walls, possessing no architectural character. The finest 
houses in Cairo have no facade, but turn bald and naked 
walls to the street, broken only by a latticed window for the 
curious women. Only the court within, as also in the case 
of the earliest mosques, received architectural treatment. 
It is the subtle contours of the mass out of which rise the 
soaring minarets, which give the mosques their character 
These contours, filled with the delicate tracery of carved 
geometrical ornament carved upon the surfaces, are the 
source of the effect, and one sees that Saracen architecture 
is powerfully sensuous, but not intellectual. Its appeal is 
instantaneous, but like the poetry of the East it is almost 
purely sensual in its effect. 

Happy the visitor whose stay in Cairo is during Bairam, 
or better falls a little later at the departure of the pilgrims 
for Mecca. The procession of the Sacred Carpet at this 
time, is a ceremony to be seen only at Cairo. The origin 
of the “mahmal” which accompanies it, may be traced back 
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to the dynasty of Saladin. The Sultan Negm ed-Din, whose 
son was the last of that dynasty, had a beautiful Turkish 
slave in his harem, who eventually became his favorite wife. 
Her name was Shegr ed-Durr which means “Sprig of 
Pearls,” and on the death of the last of the line of Saladin 
she claimed the throne. Although the Moslems are always 
exceedingly averse to the rule of a woman, she reigned 
successfully for several years and performed the pilgrimage 
to Mecca in a “haudag” or camel-saddle of royal splendor, 
which after that she regularly sent with the pilgrims each 
year as the outward symbol of her presence, although it was 
empty. Her counselors married her to a husband as soon 
as they could, but in a fit of jealousy she had him murdered 
in his bath, whereupon she was taken to the citadel and im- 
prisoned. There she “vindictively pounded her jewels in a 
mortar that they might adorn no other woman,” and then in 
the presence of the woman who had occasioned her jeal- 
ousy, she was beaten to death and her body flung into the 
moat of the citadel. Some one finally gave her decent burial 
and her tomb still survives here. But the great Sultan 
Bibars continued the custom of sending the empty “haudag,” 
and dispatched the first one to Mecca with the pilgrims in 
the year 1272 or 1277 A. D. from which time it has always 
been a part of the procession. It is therefore a memorial of 
the beautiful but ill-fated “Sprig of Pearls,” which here 
still heads this procession and accompanies the Sacred Car- 
pet to Mecca, over six hundred years after the unfortunate 
queen’s death. Guarded by soldiers and accompanied by 
a splendid procession the “mahmal” parades the streets of 
Cairo before departing for Mecca. At Mecca the carpet is 
hung over the shrine of the “Kaaba,” the sacred “Black 
Stone,” and the old carpet of the year before is taken down, 
cut up and divided among the pilgrims, who prize the frag- 
ments as talismans of inestimable value. 

We might spend weeks among these bazaars and shops 
and mosques and fine old houses, we might wander into the 
native cafés at night and hear the public story-tellers re- 
citing tales from the Arabian Nights, the same tales which 
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cast their spell over us in childhood, and still in the city 
of their birth charm hundreds of indolent listeners, as they 
squat sipping their coffee and smoking cigarettes or pull- 
ing at the long narghileh, the Turkish water-pipe. We might 
pass into the museum of Saracen art and study there a hun- 
dred things of beauty, which the cunning hand of the:artist- 
craftsman brought forth here in the days of the Mamluke 
Sultans, especially under the patronage of Kait Bey, a pow- 
erful and sagacious ruler, who inaugurated for Cairo a ver- 
itable Augustan age, during which, brief as it was, the city 
was adorned with a host of buildings, now forming its chief 
architectural charm, and many a work of beauty now in 
the museum, first saw the light. Then only a generation 
later (1517 A. D.) the invasion of the Turks quenched for- 
ever the lamp of art and beauty in this storied city. 
Perhaps the keenest regret which the visitor in Cairo 
feels, is after a vain endeavor to see all that the marvelous 
museum of antiquities contains. In Cairo one steps back 
into the age of the Arabian Nights; but in the museum one 
is transported into the ancient world that lies behind Islam. 
As one enters, the door closes upon the outer city, and the 
world of the Pharaohs envelops the visitor as if he were 
entering a sanctuary of ancient life, a place where all at 
cnce a reverence for the life of man awakes in the soul, as 
the story of that life through all the ages of its upward strug- 
gle, is here unfolded to the beholder’s view. For all about 
the visitor are the landmarks of man’s progress through the 
ages, the visible expression of those labors into which we 
have entered. Around us then is ancient life, in so far as 
fe can find expression in material things or be recorded 
in written documents. Here you may pass from yonder 
hall where we find the flint implements and crude pottery 
of the earliest stone-age of some seven thousand years ago, 
to the household equipment, and personal adornments of the 
first Pharaohs, some fifteen hundred years later, as they 
were taken from their tombs at Abydos. The rich and pro- 
lific sculpture of the pyramid age carries us along from five 
venturies to a thousand years later, and of all the great 
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“Pompey’s Pillar,” an ancient Sailors’ Landmark in Alexandria, 
with View of the Modern City 








Mosque of Sultan Hasan and View across Cairo from a Parapet 
of the Citadel. 








The Citadel of Cairo and the Mosque of Mohammed Ali seen across 
a Cemetery outside one of the Eastern Gates During the Feast 
of Bairam. 
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Southwest across Cairo to the distant. Pyramids of Gizeh, 
from which much of the Stone for the Cairene Mosques was 
taken. 
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beautiful specimens of Saracen Architecture. 











Minaret of the Mosque of EI 4 Shop in the Cairo Bazaars and 
Azhar, the Moslem University a Lattice Window. 
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Inner Door of a Cairo House. Lattice Before Altar of An- 
cient Coptic Church in Fort 
of Old Cairo 
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Head of Life-size Copper Statue Head of Copper Statue of Prince 
of Pepi I: Twenty-sixth Cen- Mernere. Twenty-sixth Cen- 
tury B. C. Cairo Museum. tury B. C. Cairo Museum. 
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Stones. Nineteenth Century Cairo Museum. 
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Tiara of a Twelfth Dynasty Royal Pectoral of Gold Inlaid 
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gree. Nineteenth Century B Cairo Museum. 
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Palette of Narmer, One of the Inlaid with Blue and Red 
Earliest Known Rulers of Porcelain. 1400 B. C. Cairo 
Egypt (possible pre-dynastic. Museum. 






Wonderful Green Basalt Por- Golden head of Sacred Hawk, 
trait of the Egyptian Renais Probably Sixth Dynasty (2625- 
sance. Seventh Century B. C 2475 B. C.). Cairo Museum. 
Berlin Museum. 





Royal Chair of Wood and Gold Overlay 
1400 B. C. Cairo Museum. 
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works of the Middle Kingdom, the patriarchal age of 
Hebrew history, there is nothing more surprising than the 
«xquisite jewelry, worn by the ladies of the royal house 
some two thousand years before Christ. As hall follows 
hall we stand at last among the works of the Empire, the 
climax of Pharaonic power and splendor, as well as of 
thought and religion and art. There are the gilded chariots 
in which the Pharaoh rode, in the days when Israel was 
toiling in his brick-yards. Yonder are the chairs richly 
wrought in elaborate designs overlaid in gold upon wood, 
or done in ivory inlaid in ebony,—chairs in which the rulers 
of the Mediterranean world 3500 years ago spent their hours 
of relaxation. Exquisite table ware, of light gray, with in- 
lay desighs in pale blue, mingled with dishes of chased gold 
and silver offer some suggestion of the splendor of the 
Pharaoh's table. But not alone this household furniture 
which the Pharaohs used, but even also their bodies, lie 
all about us here, and we may look into the very faces 
of the men who ruled the world centuries before Israel 
was a nation, while Europe still slept in her primeval for- 
ests. Ther as we move on we pass into the age of Egypt’s 
slow decay, the brief revival, the Egyptian renaissance with 
its wonderful sculpture; the advent of Alexander and the 
Greek age of the Ptolemies, the supremacy of Rome and the 
triumph of Christianity; and when we have issued at the 
other end of the building, we step forth again into the Mos- 
jem age which followed that of Christianity in the long 
story of this valley. Many of the hosts of Cook pass 
through this building and gather little of the spirit of the 
ages enshrined in it as they are hurried through its halls, 
but to him whose imagination awakes to realize the pano- 
rama of time which is here unfolded before him, the visit 
to the national museum at Cairo will remain one of the most 
impressive experiences of life. 

Nowhere else is there such a prospect as that from 
these heights. The greatest of Mohammedan cities and the 
greatest city of Africa, stretches away from the foot of the 
cliffs below us far across the “bottoms” to the Nile. In soft 
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brown and gray tones rise innumerable swelling domes, and 
outlined against them the tracery of a forest of grace- 
ful minarets—the mosques of Cairo. They are interwoven 
into the very fabric of the later history of the East, they 
are its children as fully as that host of students listening 
to their teachers in yonder mosque of el-Azhar, the greatest 
ut the Moslem schools, the center of its theology and the 
home of its most famous modern wise men. Beyond the 
town the Nile winds northward into the Delta, the far-off 
light of the desert gleams behind a vast stretch of verdant 
fields, and there where sky and desert imperceptibly mingle, 
rise dimly the glimmering summits of the Gizeh pyramids. 
They belong to the earliest age of the East and of man, 
five thousand years ago, and at our feet spreads the city 
which is the greatest monument of the Jatest epoch in the 
story of the East. Nowhere else, we repeat, in all the world 
is there such a panorama, displaying before the beholder a 
vista of five thousand years. On our left we can trace the 
windings of the river as they disappear in the south, and 
we recall that as we follow it southward, we shall find 
there the mile-posts that fill up this tremendous pilgrimage 
of five millennia, along which man has come in this val- 
ley. Neither should we forget that out yonder on that 
desert-sweep, by the pyramids of Gizeh, sleep the men, who 
for many centuries before the pyramids were built, slowly 
developed the civilization which made such mighty struc- 
tures possible; and in their graves we can trace the human 
story out into the vast prehistoric waste of centuries beyond 
the pyramids, where the beginning is lost in the millennia. 
From the mists of the primitive ages that forever hide the 
beginning, down through the sweep of years, at least seven 
thousand, to the streets of modern Cairo,—-that is the vista 
into the depths of which we look from these heights.* 


A Reading Journey Through Egypt 


*Nore. Baedeker’s “Egypt” contains much interesting material 
on Cairo. See also Bibliography appended to the first chapter of 
this series in the September CHAUTAUQUAN. 




















II. Egyptian Architecture--(Concluded*) 
By Lewis F. Pilcher 


Professor of Art in Vassar College. 


HE planning of great halls—the roofs of which were 
upheld by numerous massive columns brought to 
Egyptian designers a new problem. How could the inner 
parts of these far extending halls be lighted? Certainly not 
from the pylons or side walls, for light introduced from these 
sources would be wholly ineffective. The difficulty was 
solved by elevating the central part of the hypostyle roof 
(a roof resting on columns) clear above the roof of the 
sides of the hall. (See page 94, September CHAUTAUQUAN ; 
also Fig. 2.) 

The part of the hall, which higher than the parts ad 
joining admits light through traceried openings is called 
a clere-story. A most important architectural result of this 
solution of the lighting problem was a great central nave 
which for its proper construction necessitated details propor- 
tioned to its height and width. Necessarily the columns 
that supported the roof of this clere-story had to 
be of greater length and diameter than the columns of the 
lower story. Larger shafts called for increased capitals. 
If two objects of the seme form but of different size are 
placed side by side there is a distinct loss in scale value, that 
is, the larger object appears to be of greater size than it 
really is and the smaller one of less dimension (Fig. 17.). 
The circus managers take advantage of this illusion by con- 
trasting the giant and dwarf. The great mistake of Greek 
architecture was the contrasting of the large Propylaea Doric 





*Copyright, 1900, by Lewis F. Pilcher. 
The first article of this series, “Egyptian Architecture— 
Origins,” appeared in the September CHAuTAUQUAN. 
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Diagram Showing Reason for Employment of Bell Shape Capital. 
(Fig. 17.) 

order with the smaller Doric order of the north wing. To 
place side by side lotus bud columns of greatly different 
size made the Egyptian designers look for some arrange- 
ment to overcome this defect. The bell-shaped or Campani- 
form capital was used to meet these conditions. The form 
was not a new one. It appears in the wall decorations of the 
earliest dynasties and in the sanctuary area of the great 
temple of Ammon-Ra at Karnak we find it cut in exquisitely 
executed relief (Fig. 2.) upon the monoliths from the older 
temple of the Twelfth Dynasty. The bell shape accorded 
with the imagery of religious tradition, recalling either the 
papyrus or the lotus and moreover it offered profiles that 
solved the problem of scale, and surfaces, that under the 
peculiar conditions of illumination would to the best advan- 
tage carry the carved and colored decorations. It will be 
seen (Fig. 17.) that a strong reflected light made 
necessary the development of a surface for it to illuminate. 
This condition explains the extreme spreading of the bell 
top at Karnak, and the massing of brilliant colors on the 
under surface of the flare. 

The artistic consistency of the Egyptian decorator, too, 
is shown by the careful adjustment of his decorative lines 
to the profile of the embellished object. Where the lines 
are noticeably curved the decoration echoes it and where 
the profile is straight the applied pattern recalls the fact 
(Fig. 18.) 
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Bell Capital from Karnak. (Fig. 18.) 


The abacus block, borrowed originally from the proto- 
Doric order, was retained as part of the calyx or bell capi- 
tal. There being ro connection between the vertical lines 
of this block and the fluring curves of the bell an esthetic 
discord resulted which the Egyptian artists were never able 
to obviate. The Greek; received this difficulty as an artistic 
heritage (Fig. 19.) from the older civilization and devel- 
oped a form, which in a Roman adaption we use frequently 
today (Fig. 20.). 

The Karnak type of bell capital above described con- 
tinued in vogue during the Theban and Saitic periods. Dur- 
ing the Revival, an era comprising the Ptolemaic and Ro- 
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Corinthian Capital. Tower of the Corinthian Capital. Mars Altar, 
Winds, Athens. (Fig. 19.) Rome. (Fig. 20.) 











man dominations (224 L. C. to 330 A. D.) Hellenic influence 
brought certain changes. While there was no attempt t 
create a new architecture, the greater eclecticism of thx 
Greek and his love of light caused the innovation of a 
screen wall (Fig. 3) in place of the sombre pylons of the 
Pharaonic temple. The simple decorated inverted bell of the 
former period was replaced by a variety of elaborately 
carved modifications, in which the upper edge of the calyx 
was frequently divided into four (Fig. 4.) and eight (Fig 
3-) parts. The surfaces of the bell were carved in high re- 
lief with conventionalizations of the lotus, palmetto, and 
palm. The most satisfactory of the Ptolemaic capitals was 
that in which the palm served as the basis for the composi 
tion | Fig. 4.). 
Osiris Piers and Hathoric Capitals. 
In the Speos Artemidos (Fig. 5.) at Beni-Hassai 


(Nineteenth Dynasty) exists an interesting illustration of 


the scheme of pier decoration that resulted in the curious 
Osiris pier form (Fig. 21.). It will be seen that the carver 
has blocked out a relief decoration upon the front of the 
square pier, but for some unknown reason left the work in an 
unfinished state. Square piers were in the early days of art 
endeavor decorated with simple surface designs in color, it 
some cases upon one side only and in others upon at least 
three sides. No doubt it was a custom in the very earliest 
shrines to frescoe the form of the deity uj on the fronts of 


the temple supports. In later days, when the technique of 
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Lotus Relief—Sanctuary of Temple of Ammon-Ra, Karnak. (Fig. 2 





Ptolemaic Temple at Edfou, Showing Screen Wall that Replaced the 
Solid Pylons of the Pharaonic Period. (Fig. 3.) 
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Temple at Esneh. Calyx Divided into Four Large Lobes and Cov- 
ered with Relief Carvings of the Palmetto and Lotus. (Fig. 4.) 





Spe »s Artemidos. 


Ramesseum—Necropolis of Thebes—Combination of Osiris P 
and Bud Lotiform Columns. (Fig. 6.) 





Hathoric Capitals in the Hypostyle Hall at Dendera (Fig. 7.) 
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View Showing Ruins of Shrine Area and Bases of Columns of 
Hypostyle Hall of Temple of Medinet Habou. Note the differ- 
ence in diameter between the clere story and lower area col- 
umns in the Hall of Assembly. (Fig. 8.) 


carving had developed, the shape of the god was still repre- 
sented before the temple piers, but relieved in stone instead 
of represented in flat coior. This is seen at its best in the 
Mortuary Temple of Rameses II (Fig. 6.) in the necropolis 
of Thebes. This form of detail was used frequently during 
the best period of Fgyptian art. Because the figure engaged 
to the pier generally represented Osiris, the term Osiris piers 
has been applied to all forms of this architectural element. 

At times the priestly artist represented the form of the 
deity upon at least three sides of the pier. When the pier 
was finally modified into a round shaft, the upper part still 
retained the three heads of the god, forming a type of 
capital necessarily square in plan. The abacus block was 
elaborated into a small shrine. A comparison between the 
monolithic piers of the principal chamber in the smaller tem- 
ple of Abousimbel (Rameses II, Nineteenth Dynasty, Fig. 
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22.), and the columns from Sedinga 
(Amenophis III, Eighteenth Dynasty 
and Dendera, Fig. 7, Ptolemaic) shows 
clearly the evolution and use of this 
questionable form. 

Modulus. 

Neither the proto-Doric nor the 
Lotus orders were governed by any 
such canons of proportion as were 
apparently used in the Greek and Ro- 
man columnar styles, where every 
height and curve is most harmo- 
niously related to every other 
in terms of a modulus or unit of measure. In the case of 
the Egyptian inter-columniation orders there is no evidence 
of any controlling law in the spacing of the columns nor do 
the possibilities of proper proportion of voids and solids ap- 
pear to have presented themselves to the Egyptian archi- 
tects. 











Osiris Pier. (Fig. 21.) 


The Temple. 


The origins of the temple form are lost in the mists of 
antiquity. Undoubtedly the early nature worshippers of 
Egypt did homage to 2 sacred stone or shaft. The holy 





Interior of Rock-Cut Temple of Abousimbel. (Fig. 22.) 
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object at first was unprctected but’ in tinie, an enclosing yall 
or wooden palisade more practically iboldted iif, sekediting a 
Temenos, or sacred encicsure. Early, t0,‘a Shelter was pro- 
vided. Because the huts of the chiefs or leaders of the 
Aborigines had been marked by wooden posts or stone shafts 
this same custom was employed to dignify the entrance to 
the simple shrine. In historic temples this procedure is re- 
flected in the obelisks and great votive statues that were 
used to flank the entraiices to the sacred edifice. As the 
temple in the course of time, was looked upon, not as a place 
of meeting for worshippers, but as a dwelling place for 
deity, whose presence was indicated by a consecrated effigy, 
provision- had to be made for the people. To this end an 
ante-space, an hypostyle hall was added to the shrine. 

The progress of a race from a state of barbarism to one 
of enlightenment is always a slow and involved one, so that 
the simple temple, consisting of Temenos, hypostyle hall, and 
shrine must have been the result of a normal development 
extending over a period of thousands of years. With the 
increase of. power and wealth on the part of the priests, 
and the development of a complex ritual, the shrine was 
divided into a number of chambers, the innermost of which, 
the sekos, enclosed the effigy or symbol of the god. The 
adjacent chambers were planned to contain the treasures of 
the sanctuary and in certain instances to be used in carrying 
out the intricate ceremenies of initiation into the secrets of 
the priesthood. The hypostyle hall was really a great cere- 
monial chamber. The title employed in the hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions, the Hall of Appearance, clearly indicates its in- 
tention. Entrance to the sekos portion of the edifice was re- 
stricted to the superior priests and the King. At the cele- 
bration of religious rites the inferior priests would await 
the appearance of the emblem, a statue of the god, in the 
hall of the columns. 

In the earlier temples this feature was of modest size. 
( Fig. 8.) In the southern temple of Karna (Kohns, Fig 24) 
put eight columns were required to support the hypostvk 

‘f, which in the great temple of Ammon-Ra, Karnak, (Fig. 
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Ruins of Hypostyle Hall at Karnak. View from the Lower Area 
Illustrating the Enormous Bulk of the Columns. (Fig. 10.) 
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Detail of Temple Entrance. 


Temple of Kho 








Propylon of Temple of Khons, Karnak. (Fig. 11.) 


Remains of Sacred Lake at Karnak. The Restoration and Location 
of This Feature is Shown in Fig. 9. (Fig. 12.) 





Approach from Luxor to the Monumental Entrance through the 
Temenos Wall. The Ruins of the Sphinxes Flanking the 
Dromos are Seen in the Foreground. (Fig. 13.) 








View from Pylon of Temple of Khons Looking Toward Luxor. 
(Fig. 14.) 
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g.) 134 columns, arranged in 16 rows, were employed. Here 
the shafts supporting the clere-story ceiling were of colossal 
size—II 3-5 feet in diameter and 69 feet in height. The fact 
that it would require six men, with outstretched arms to 
span one of the huge columns will convey an idea of their 
bulk. (Fig. 10.) 

This Hall of Assembly was separated from both the 
sanctuary and atrium or fore court by huge pylons. 

The ceremonial procession being marshalled, it advanced 
into the atrium, an hypaethral or open court, with colonnades 
upon two or three of its sides, seldom towards the entrance. 
As in the case of the Mohammedan Mosques, the atrium 
served also as a piace of instruction. Here, seated about 
their hieratic teachers the Egyptian youth would pursue a 
curriculum that was unequalled in the ancient world. 

An enormous masonry screen, the pro-pylon, formed the 
facade of this court. This feature was generally composed 
of three parts, a central doorway (Fig. 24.) and 
two flanking, truncated pyramidal towers. Its cor- 
ners were decoratively strengthened with  three-quar- 
ters round mouldings and the summits of the three 
elements were crowned with the cavetto  corn- 
ices (Fig. 11.) Recesses were built into the front to pro- 





Horizontal Section of Temple Pylon. 
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Forecourt of Temple at Edfou. The cornice lines of this court aré 
curved in horizontal planes. (Fig. 16.) 


vide for masts, from which pennons were displayed. Pro- 
vision was made in the interior for stairways and chambers, 
the purpose of which is unknown ( Fig. 25.) 

The external and accessory parts of the temple (Fig. 9.) 
scheme were the Temenos, the sacred lake, and the Dromos. 
The elaborate ceremonies at the sacred lake (Fig 
12.) made necessary an extensive fore-yard, an area 
hidden from the inquisitive eyes of the people. Be- 
fore the mummy of the Egyptian, poor or rich 
could be borne to its final resting place in_ the 
necropolis, it had to pass the ordeal, known as “the judg- 


ment of the dead.”” This trial was held upon the shore of 
the sacred lake, before 2 tribunal impersonating Osiris and 
his coadjutors. Proof of an evil life condemned the soul 
of the unworthy one to wander for one hundred years in 
the world of the dead and burial place for the mummy in 
the sacred precincts of the necropolis was refused. 
Necessarily a large area was required for the enacting 
of this complex ritual, and the Temenos so used formed an 
important adjunct to the temple. It was enclosed with a 
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high (40’), thick (33’) wall, pierced by a monumental en- 
trance. A paved causeway, the Dromos, formed the ap- 
proach to this gateway. It was decorated with Sphinxes 
or Kriosphinxes. The Dromos leading from Luxoi to 
Karnak was 76 feet wide and was bordered with 500 Krios- 
phinxes on each side of it. (Figs. 13, 14.) 


Tomb Temples. 


The essential features of the temple, the sanctuary, hy- 
postyle, and forecourt appear, in more or less complex form 
in the tomb temples of the rulers of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Dynasties. The most extensive of these monu 
ments were the Ramesseum (Fig. 6.) (Rameses II, 
Nineteenth Dynasty, Medinet Habou), (Fig. 8.) 
(Rameses III, Twentieth Dynasty), and the Amenopheum 
(Amenophis III, Eighteenth Dynasty), of which 
nothing remains except the entrance to the temple. 
Queen Hatasu (Eighteenth Dynasty), at Deir-el-Bahari ex- 
ecuted a temple plan (Fig. 15.), partly cut out of the lime- 
stone cliffs and partly structural. The terrace arrangement 
of the different temple courts seems to record the influence 
received by the warrior queen during her Eastern campaigns, 
for it is generally agree! that the terraced temples of Chal- 
daea are responsible for the hemispeos at Deir-el-Bahari. 


Grotto Temples. 

At Abousimbel, Rameses II, (Nineteenth Dynasty) 
excavated two remarkable grotto temples. In the largest of 
these, two great halls and the necessary sanctuary rooms 
occupy a total depth from the face of the cliff of 150 feet. 
Externally four colossal statues each 70 feet in height, of 
Rameses II, adorn the facade. Calm, serene, and monu- 
mental they form one of the most striking architectural 
decorations in the world. 


Refinements. 


As the hieratic imagery dictated in great measure the 
general plan of the Temple, so, too, the details were in many 
astonishing points subjectively treated. When the English 
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° architect, John Penne- 
thorne, in 1833 made a 

} tour of Egypt he discov- 

| ered that in the atrium 

| of the temple of Medi- 

: net Habou erected by 

| Rameses III the cornices 

| 

| 

| 





MEDINET MABOU 


THE CORNICES OF ATRIUM 
APPARENTLY STRAIGHT-IN | 
REALITY CURVED TOWARD | 
CENTRE OF COURT | 





were not constructed 
plumb and straight but 
were arranged horizon- 
tally as segments of cir- 
cles. The chord of the 
arc BB’ on two sides is 
80’-9” in length and the 
| amount of curvature in 
_ =... —— oN the center measured 
(Fig. 26.) from the chord is 8”. 
The chord of the arc 
BB” on two sides is 104° 9” in length and the amount of cur- 
vature in the center is 4 1-2” (Fig. 26.) 

It is a notable fact that, whereas the Greek curves are 
traced in vertical pianes, these Egyptian arcs are constructed 
in horizontal planes. 

In 1890 Prof. W. H. Goodyear of the Brooklyn Insti 
tute found these curves to exist also in the Temple of Ed- 
fou and the author in 1897 verified them by surveys at both 
Medinet Habou and Edfou (Fig. 16.) The reasons underly- 
ing the use of these curves are complex. It is evident (Fig 
26.) that “all architectural lines that are curved in horizontal 
planes, convex to the position of the spectator, produce the 
effect of curves in elevation.” Curves so formed exagger- 
ate the effects of curvilinear perspective and the observer 
gets the effect of a building appreciably larger than the facts 
record. 

A mathematically straight line above the plane of the 
eye appears always as slightly concave, for the intersection 
of the plane of rays, that convey the line to the eye, with 
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the hemispherical retina is a curve, and in all cases, not con- 
sciously corrected, is registered in the brain as a curve. If 
the reader will notice the way in which the cornice line of a 
block of houses gradually dips until in the distance it meets 
the plane of the street, which in its turn has bent slightly up- 
ward, he will have an example of this phenomenon. In the 
case of the level street and the straight cornice we know that 
there is no actual curvature but in the registration or percep- 
tion of these distances the effect of a curve is produced. If 
then, in experience, one finds that a long line, above the eye 
is registered as a curve, how natural it would be if a shorter 
straight line, above the eye were actually curved, to give to 
the shorter line thus curved the distance quality that would 
exist in a straight line that produced the illusion of an equal 
curve. The architects of Egypt had observed this curiosity 
of optics and with great care built the cornices of certain 
of their temples so that the cornices were actually curved 
as explained above and shown in Fig. 26. Then, too, under 
certain conditions a line, above the level of the eye, will ap 
pear concave, a result that is architectural:y unpleasant. In 
order to overcome this disagreeable illusion the ancient de- 
signers, at times substituted a convex curve for the straight 
line. This last condition always results when the horizontal 
straight line is intersected by slanting lines. Thus the slop- 
ing planes of the pylons of the Egyptian temples being in 
the field of sight of a person observing the cornices of the 
forecourt, would tend to make the cornice lines of these 
courts appear concave unless these lines were really curved 
in the opposite or convex direction to overcome the illusion. 
As a matter of fact, to the modern traveler, the cornice lines 
of these temple courts appear straight and the courts in 
area seem to be greater than they actually are. In the 
wonders of Greek architecture these corrective methods 
were developed to a degree unthought of in Egypt Many 
new conditions, material and subjective, were responsible 
for the system of Ictinus in the Parthenon at Athens. 


Another refinement in the Egyptian technique is found 
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in the treatment of the four faces of the obelisks. These 
surfaces are curved outward both in the ‘ertical and hori- 
tal plane. 

This curvature was without doubt to correct the illu- 
sion of concavity resulting from the use of straight planes 
in the experimental pericd. Entasis, the slight bowing out 
of the shaft, was given to columns and pilasters for the 
same reason. 

SEARCH AND REVIEW QUESTIONS ON THE REQUIRED READING 


WILL BE FOUND IN THE Rounp TABLE SECTION AT THE BACK OF THIS 
MAGAZINE. 


(End of C. L. S. C. Required Reading for November, pages 180-250.) 








































Mohammedan Power in the Orient 


By George Washburn 
President, 1877-1903, of Robert College, Constantinople. 


HE Turkish Empire is the heart and the head of the 
Mohammedan world. Setting aside the nominal hold 
which it has upon Egypt there are less than twenty million 
Moslems under the rule of the Sultan, while it !s estimated 
that there are two hundred and thirty millions in the world. 
Most of these are now subjects of Christian states. Con- 
stantinople is the political center of Islamism nct only be- 
cause the Sultan is recognized as the Caliph byt because 
the Turkish Empire has long been and still is the only pow- 
erful Mohammedan state and holds the holy cities of Mecca, 
Medina, and Jerusalem. But Constantinople is not the re- 
ligious center—and the Turks have very little intiuence over 
the thought of the Mohammedan world. The Arabs look 
upon them as little better than barbarians. Islamism is an 
Arab religion and Mecca is the religious center of the faith. 
Every year many thousands of Moslems come from all parts 
of the world to visit the sacred places and celebrate the fes- 
tival of Courban Beiram (the feast of sacrifices) at Mecca. 
Every Moslem is bound to make this pilgrimage at least once 
in his life. This is an annual Panislamic Congress where 
all the interests of the faith are discussed at length by rep- 
resentatives of different countries, where plans are made 
for its defense and propagation, and where the Turk has 
comparatively little influence. The Caliph has no such re- 
ligious authority as the Pope, no authority to add anything 
to the teaching of the prophet or to give any new inter- 
pretation to any dogma of the Faith. As Sultan he may 
give to his people a Constitution which recognizes the equal- 
ity of Moslems and Christians and the Sheik-ul-Islam at 
Constantinople may declare that this is not contrary to the 
Sacred Law, but every Moslem is free to judge for himself 
whether this new dogma is to be received or rejected. If 
we could know what was said about this last winter at Mecca 
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we would be in a position to estimate the probable suc- 
cess of the Young Turks. It is a new doctrine, contrary to 
the spirit of Islam, if we can judge of this by the history 
of Mohammedan governments, and we know it to be ab- 
horrent to the feeling of most Moslems in Turkey. It is pos- 
sible that it may have found advocates at Mecca among the 
enlightened pilgrims from India and other countries under 
Christian rule. We know that there is a great freedom of 
speech among the Pilgrims there and we know that there 
are liberal minded Moslems in India, Egypt, Tunis, and other 
countries as well as in Turkey. Some of the sects of der- 
vishes are very liberal. There is no reason to suppose 
that Mecca has condemned the idea of a constitution or of 
a parliament, for Mohammedanism is a democratic religion 
—dquite as much so as the most democratic forms of Protest- 
ant Christianity, and the immediate successors of the 
Prophet were chosen by the people. The watchwords of the 
Young Turks are Liberty, Justice, Equality, Fraternity. 
Mecca can never object to these so long as they are applied 
to Moslems only. They are established principles of the 
Faith. The novelty and the heresy of the Turkish Consti- 
tution is that it makes no distinction between believers and 
unbelievers—Christians and Jews are to have equal rights 
with Moslems and are to be treated as brothers. The Par- 
liament which is to make the laws which are binding on 
Mohammedans and to limit the power of the Caliph is made 
up of Christians and Jews as well as true believers. If 
Mecca ever consents to this it will be a revolution, the be- 
ginning of a new era in the history of Mohammedanism. 
Thus far the average Moslem would rather live under the 
worst Mohammedan government than under the best Chris- 
tian rule. 

On the other hand the Young Turks have come to re- 
alize that the only hope of maintaining the Turkish power 
is in recognizing the rights of the Christian nationalties to a 
share in the government. They can no longer ignore the 
fact that one-third of the population is non-Moslem and 
that the sympathy of the Christian world is with this minor- 
ity. If they fail the Empire will go to pieces. The chief 
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obstacle to their success is in the fanatical faith of the great 
mass of the Moslems in the old orthodox dogma that there 
can be no equality or brotherhood between trie believers 
and infidels. According to the sacred law a Christian or a 
Jew may live in peace under Moslem rule so long as he sub- 
mits to be treated as one of their cattle, but it is a righteous 
act to kill him whenever he asserts his manhood. During 
the last fifty years something like half a million of Chris- 
tians in Turkey have either been massacred in cold blood 
or have perished as the result of these massacres. The 
auestion is whether it is possible for the Young Turks to 
put an end to these massacres and bring the people by force 
or by persuasion to treat the Christians as their equals. If 
the Moslems in Turkey were all Turks the task would be 
easier—but about two-thirds of them are of other races, 
Arabs, Kurds, Albanians, and others who have ambitions 
of their own. The Arabs especially resent the rule of the 
Turks and hope for an Arab Empire. 

What the end will be it is impossible to foresee, but 
my sympathies are with the Young Turks who are honestly 
trying to save their Empire by doing justice to all and it 
seems to me that their success could not fail to influence the 
more enlightened Moslems all over the world and through 
them to modify the spirit of the great annual gatherings at 
Mecca. But those who sympathize with the Young Turks 
must appreciate their difficulties and give them time to over- 
come them. It is the work of years, not of days or months. 

It is not only in Turkey that there are new signs of 
life in the Mohammedan world. There seems to be a gen- 
eral movement in Northern Africa and all over Asia, even 
in China, the full significance of which we cannot under- 
stand. But one thing is clear—it does not imply any in- 
clination on the part of the Mohammedans to abandon their 
faith but on the contrary a determination to maintain it. 
The Christian world has been too ready to believe that when 
the political power of Mohammedanism was destroyed it 
would gradually disappear, but as a religious force it was 
probably never stronger than it is now. It has been in di- 
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rect contact with Christianity ever since the time of the 
Prophet and he borrowed so much from Judaism and from 
the Gospels that it has often been claimed that it should 
be considered as an heretical form of Christianity. The 
simplicity of its creed which asserts the great truth—that 
there is one personal God in whom we live and move and 
have our being, who is present in every act and thought of 
our lives—is the chief source of its power. The essential 
religious duties are few and simple. There are only five: 
the confession that there is but one God and that Mohammed 
is his prophet, prayer five times a day, fasting during the 
month of Ramazan, alms-giving, and once in the life a pil- 
grimage to Mecca. The moral code is essentially Jewish. 
The soul is immortal and the rewards of faith and the pun- 
ishment of unbelief are eternal. Mohammed did not claim 
that it was a new religion which was revealed to him but 
that it was the restoration of the religion of Abraham and 
he taught that the Old Testament and the Gospels were the 
revealed word of God. He gave all honor to Jesus Christ, 
accepted his virgin birth, denied his death on the cross, but 
taught that he was taken up into Paradise without death and 
was to come again to judge the world. It would seem that 
Mohammedanism must be very near to Christianity, but in 
fact there is a world-wide difference. The Moslem finds 
his ideal in Mohammed while the Christian finds his in Jesus 
Christ. Christianity is a progressive religion. Islam is 
stereotyped and unchangeable. Mohammed is dead and 
his last word has been spoken; Christ is a living power in 
the world, ever leading his people to a fuller comprehen- 
sion of the truth and to a higher life. 

It is perfectly true that there are good men among the 
Moslems—spiritually minded, Godly men—and equally true 
that there are bad men who call themselves Christians. It 
is true that Christians as well as Moslems have tortured and 
massacred their fellow men in the name of God and there is 
no Turkish atrocity which could not be matched ia Christian 
history. I have lived among Moslems in Constantinople 
for fifty years and I believe that there is less crime among 
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them in proportion to their number than there is in New 
York. But there is this essential difference—no justifica- 
tion for unrighteousness of any kind can be found in the 
life or teaching of Jesus Christ—no excuse even tor any of 
those crimes the story of which occupies so large a space 
in all the daily papers of this Christian land, which pro- 
claims even on its coins that “our trust is in God.” So far 
as we are real Christians we follow Christ, we recognize God 
as our Father, we love Him with all our hearts and we love 
all men as we love ourselves. 

The Mohammedan puts the Prophet in the place of 
(hrist and finds his ideal in him. He even assigns to him 
cffices and qualities which the Prophet never claimed for 
himself, such as sinlessness, pre-existence, the working of 
miracles, the office of mediator between God and man, but 
at the same time he delights in stories about Mohammed 
which enable him to find an excuse for his own sin. If he 
hates his enemy and kills him, so did the Prophet. If he 
massacres thousands of innocent and helpless Christians he 
finds a justification for it not only in the Koran but in the 
acts of the Prophet himself. The hold of Islam upon Mos- 
lems seems to be in the fact that while on the one side it 
inspires absolute faith in an omnipresent, omnipotent God, 
on the other side it is terribly human and accommodates re- 
hgion to the passions of men. 

Very few Moslems know much about Christ or have 
any definite knowledge of his character or his teaching. In 
general their ideas of Christian doctrine are incorrect and 
often absurd, as for example they believe that the three 
persons of the Trinity are God the Father, Jesus Christ, 
and the Virgin Mary. Unfortunately their knowledge of 
Christians has done nothing to convince them of the su- 
periority of Christianity as a practical religion. They be- 
lieve that Christians are more corrupt than Mos)«ms and are 
already condemned to hell fire for their unbelief. 

Between Islam and Christianity there are thirteen cen- 
turies of conflict and seas of blood. It is hard for a Moslem 
even to think of crossing this chasm and the so-called Chris- 
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tian world is not doing much to help them. Those who 
have crossed it have been won over by coming to know 
Christ either through the reading of the New Testament or 
through their acquaintance with some individual who re 
flected the character of Christ in his own life. Christian 
missionaries are doing something in their schools, their hos - 
pitals, their sympathetic relations with the people, and in 
their own Christian lives to remove prejudice and lead men 
to a knowledge of Christ. The progress of modern science 
has shaken the faith of many in the teaching of the Koran and 
the material progress of Europe and America has led others 
to distrust the immobility of Mohammedanism but it is still 
true that there are more than two hundred million devoted 
followers of the Prophet in Asia and Africa inspired by the 
same militant spirit as characterized the early days of tl.; 
faith, and the success of Japan in her conflict with Russia 
has given to all the Asiatic races a new conception of their 
power to resist the domination of Europe which has long 
treated them as though they existed only to serve and to 
enrich the western nations. Egypt and all northern Africa 
resents this dominating spirit of Europe and is ready at any 
moment to improve any opportunity to rise aga‘nst it. 

If the movement of the Young Turks should result in 
the dismemberment of the Turkish Empire, as it may, Mecca 
would undoubtedly become the political as well as the te- 
ligious center of the Mohammedan world and the Caliph 
would once more be an Arab of the tribe of Koreish, as 
the Prophet commanded. So long as the Sultan at Con- 
stantinople has been Caliph he has naturally subordinate-1 
the interests of Mohammedanism in general to the special 
interests of his own Empire and his position in Europe has 
made it necessary for him to conciliate the Christian powers. 
It has generally been easy for them to bring pressure to 
bear upon him, as in the case of Egypt at the time of the 
Arabi Pasha rebellion. But a Caliph at Mecca would be far 
more independent of all European influence and more likely 
to be able to combine movements in different parts of the 
world. It is certainly in the interest of the world at large 
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to have the Young Turks establish a liberal and progressive 
Mohammedan power at Constantinople and its success could 
hardly fail to encourage educated and enlightened Moslems 
everywhere to open their eyes to the light which there is in 
the Gospels—which the Prophet himself recognized as the 
Word of God, although he claimed that the Koran was a 
later revelation. 


The Story of Ali Cogia, Merchant 
of Bagdad 


From “The Arabian Nights” 


[Stanley Lane-Poole in his fascinating volume “The Story of 
Cairo” asserts that the Arabian Nights tales, which are still recited 
in cafés and on the streets of the Egyptian capital, were largely of 
Egyptian composition. Says Professor Lane-Poole: “There is no 
manner of doubt, from internal evidence, that it was in Cairo that 
these famous tales took their definite shape. Their origins have of 
course been traced to a large extent in Persia and India, but their 
final form and color are Egyptian. Though many of the scenes 
are laid at Bagdad, where the famous Harun-er-Raschid played so 
conspicuous and erratic a part, it is obvious to any student of the 
topography that the writers were very imperfectly acquainted with 
the caliph’s city. It is Cairo that they know and describe, whatever 
names they please to give to their scenes. There are incidental 
touches that make it probable that the Arabian Nights assumed 
their present form, in all essentials, before the middle of the four- 
teenth century. The latest historical personage mentioned is Saladin, 
and there are many reasons for believing that the tales were col- 
lected and written very nearly in their final shape during the revival 
of letters that ennobled the golden age of mamluk civilization on the 
Nile. The society they describe is precisely what we know of 
mamluk times: it is orthodox Muslim society of the Cairene type. 

“It may be wondered that there should be any speculation at 
all about the date of so famous a book; but the explanation is sim- 
ple. Scholars and learned men in the East have always looked with 
contempt upon stories such as these, which are wholly devoid of the 
literary preciosity which was the special pride of the true man of 
letters. Hence they did not deign even to mention the Thousand 
and One Nights, save in two or three slight references which do 
not determine the date of the existing redaction. The Nights were 
written for the people, for the audiences who gathered in the coffee- 
shops to listen to the professional reciter, for the large uneducated 
middle class of Cairo. This is what constitutes their special merit 
in the eyes of the student of medieval Egypt. The doings of kings 
and emirs we learn from the detailed pages of Makrizy and many 
other scholarly writers: it is from the Thousand and One Nights 
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that we gain our insight into the life of the people—a life divided 
from that of the great by a gulf over which the Oriental historian 
rarely leaps. The tales are above all the adventures of merchants 
and shop-keepers. We are introduced no doubt to caliphs and sul- 
tans and vezirs, as well as to the ginn, ’efrits and marids and other 
members of the spirit-world; but the real actors in the stories are 
traders, men who keep shop and who have ventures upon the seas, 
and often voyage themselves. * * * The constantly recurring 
references to commercial voyages and great profits are exactly what 
would occur to a people whose wealth was made not only by a 
prodigiously fertile soil, but by a copious foreign trade.”] 


N the reign of Haroun-al-Raschid, there lived in Bagdad 

a merchant named Ali Cogia, who, having neither wife 
nor child, contented himself with the modest profits pro 
duced by his trade. He had spent some years quite happily 
in the house his father had left him, when three nights run- 
ning he dreamed that an old man had appeared to him, and 
reproached him for having neglected the duty of a good 
Mussulman in delaying so long his pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Ali Cogia was much troubled by this dream, as he was 
unwilling to give up his shop, and lose all his customers. He 
had shut his eyes for some time to the necessity of perform- 
ing this pilgrimage, and tried to atone to his conscience by 
an extra number of good works, but the dream seemed to 
him a direct warning, and he resolved to put the journey 
off no longer. 

The first thing he did was to sell his furniture and the 
wares he had in his shop, only reserving to himself such 
goods as he might trade with on the road. The shop itself 
he sold also, and easily found a tenant for his private house. 
The only matter he could not settle satisfactorily was the 
safe custody of a thousand pieces of gold which he wished 
to leave behind him. 

After some thought, Ali Cogia hit upon a plan which 
seemed a safe one. He took a large vase, and placing the 
money in the bottom of it, filled up the rest with olives. 
After corking the vase tightly down, he carried it to one of 
his friends, a merchant like himself, and said to him: 

“My brother, you have probably heard that I am start- 
ing with a caravan in a few days for Mecca. I have come 
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tc ask whether you would do me the favor to keep this vase 
of olives for me till I come back.” 

The merchant replied readily, “Look, this is the key to 
my shop: take it, and put the vase wherever you like. I 
promise you that you shall find it in the same place on your 
return.” 

A few days later, Ali Cogia mounted the camel that 
ne had laden with merchandise, joined the caravan, and ar- 
rived in due time at Mecca. Like the other pilgrims he vis- 
ited the sacred Mosque, and after all his religious duties 
were performed, he set out his goods to the best advantage, 
hoping to gain some customers among the passers-by. 

Very soon two merchants stopped before his pile, and 
when they had turned it over, one said to the other: 

“If this man were wise he would take these things to 
Cairo, where he would get a much better price than he is 
likely to do here.” 

Ali Cogia heard the words, and lost no time in follow- 
ing the advice. He packed up his wares, and instead of re- 
turning to Bagdad, joined a caravan that was going to Cairo. 
The results of the journey gladdened his heart. He sold off 
everything almost directly, and bought a stock of Egyptian 
curiosities, which he intended selling at Damascus; but as 
the caravan with which he would have to travel would 
not be starting for another six weeks, he took advantage of 
the delay to visit the Pyramids, and some of the cities along 
the banks of the Nile. 

Now the attractions of Damascus so fascinated the 
worthy Ali, that he could hardly tear himself away, but at 
length he remembered that he had a home in Bagdad, mean- 
ing to return by way of Aleppo, and after he had crossed the 
Euphrates, to follow the course of the Tigris. 

But when he reached Mossoul, Ali had made such 
friends with some Persian merchants, that they persuaded 
kim to accompany them to their native land, and even as 
tar as India, and so it came to pass that seven years had 
sipped by since he had left Bagdad, and during all that 
time the friend with whom he had left the vase of olives 
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had never once thought of him or of it. In fact, it was only 
a month before Ali Cogia’s actual return that the affair came 
mto his head at all, owing to his wife’s remarking one day, 
that it was a long time since she had eaten any olives, and 
would like some. 

“That reminds me,” said the husband, “that before Ali 
Cogia went to Mecca seven years ago, he left a vase of olives 
in my care. But really by this time he must be dead, anid 
there is no reason we should not eat the olives if we like. 
Give me a light, and I will fetch them and see how they 
taste.” 

“My husband,” answered the wife, “beware, I pray, of 
your doing anything so base! Supposing seven years have 
passed without news of Ali Cogia, he need not be dead for 
all that, and may come back any day. Flow shameful it 
would be to have to confess that you had betrayed your 
trust and broken the seal of the vase! Pay no attention to 
my idle words, I really have no desire for olives now. And 
probably after all this while they are no longer good. I 
have a presentiment that Ali Cogia will return, and whit 
will he think of you? Give it up, I entreat.” 

The merchant, however, refused to listen to her advice, 
sensible though it was. He took a light and dish and went 
into his shop. 

“If you will be so obstinate,” said his wife, “I cannot 
help it; but do not blame me if it turns out ill.” 

When the merchant opened the vase he found the top- 
most olives were rotten, and in order to see if the under 
ones were in better condition he shook some out into the 
dish. As they fell out a few of the gold pieces fell out too 

The sight of the money roused all the merchant’s gree:! 
He looked into the vase, and saw that all the bottom was 
filled with gold. He then replaced the olives and returned 
to his wife. 

“My wife,” he said, as he entered the room, “you were 
auite right; the olives are rotten, and I have recorked the 
vase so well that Ali Cogia will never know it has been 
touched.” 
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“You would have done better to believe me,” replied 
the wife. “I trust that no harm will come of it.” 

These words made no more impression on the merchant 
than the others had done; and he spent the whole night in 
wondering how he could manage to keep the gold if Ali 
Cogia should come back and claim his vase. Very early 
next morning he went out and bought fresh new olives, 
he then threw away the old ones, took out the gold and 
hid it, and filled up the vase with the olives he had bought. 
This done he recorked the vase and put it in the same place 
where it had been left by Ali Cogia. 

A month later Ali Cogia re-entered Bagdad, and as his 
house was still let he went to an inn; and the following day 
set out “to see his friend the merchant, who received him 
with open arms and many expressions of surprise. After 
a few moments given to inquiries Ali Cogia begged the mer- 
chant to hand him over the vase that he had taken care of 
for so long. 

“O certainly,” said he, “I am only glad I could be of 
use to you in the matter. Here is the key of my shop; you 
will find the vase in the place where you put it.” 

Ali Cogia fetched his vase and carried it to his room at 
the inn, where he opened it. He thrust down his hand but 
could feel no money, but still was persuaded it must be there 
So he got some plates and vessels from his traveling kit and 
emptied out the olives. To no purpose. The gold was not 
there. The poor man was dumb with horror, then, lifting 
up his hands, he exclaimed, “Can my old friend really have 
committed such a crime?” 

In great haste he went back to the house of the mer- 
chant. “My friend,” he cried, “you will be astonished to see 
me again, but I can find nowhere in the vase a thousand 
pieces of gold that I placed in the bottom under the olives. 
Verhaps you may have taken the loan of them for your busi- 
ness purposes; if that is so you are most welcome. I will 
only ask you to give me a receipt, and you can pay the money 
at your leisure.” 

The merchant, who had expected something of the sort 
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had his reply all ready. “Ali Cogia,” he said, “when you 
brought me the vase of olives did I ever touch it? I gave 
you the key of my shop and you put it yourself where you 
liked, and did you not find it in exactly the same spot and 
in the same state? If you placed any gold in it, it must 
be there still. I know nothing about that; you only told me 
there were olives. You can believe me or not, but I have not 
laid a finger on the vase.” 

Ali Cogia still tried every means to persuade the mer- 
chant to admit the truth. “I love peace,” he said, “and shall 
deeply regret having to resort to harsh measures. Once 
more, think of your reputation. I shall be in despair if you 
eblige me to call in the aid of the law.” 

“Ali Cogia,” answered the merchant, “you allow that 
it was a vase of olives you placed in my charge. You 
fetched it and removed it yourself, and now you tell me it 
contained a thousand pieces of gold, and that I must restore 
them to you! Did you ever say anything about them before? 
Why, I did not even know that the vase had olives in it! 
You never showed them to me. I wonder you have not de- 
mianded pearls or diamonds. Retire, I pray you, lest a crowd 
should gather in front of my shop.” 

By this time not only the casual passers-by, but also the 
neighboring merchants, were standing round, listening to the 
dispute, and trying every now and then to smooth matters 
between them. But at the merchant’s last words Ali Cogia 
resolved to lay the cause of the quarrel before them, and told 
them the whole story. They heard him to the end, and in- 
quired of the merchant what he had to say. 

The accused man admitted that he had kept Ali Cogia’s 
vase in his shop; but he denied having touched it, and swore 
that as to what it contained he only knew what Ali Cogia 
had told him, and called them all to witness the insult that 
had been put upon him. 

“You have brought it on yourself,” said Ali Cogia, tak- 
ing him by the arm, “and as you appeal to the law, the law 
you shall have! Let us see if you will dare to repeat your 
story before the Cadi.” 
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Now as a good Mussulman the merchant was forbidden 
to refuse this choice of a judge, so he accepted the test, and 
said to Ali Cogia, “Very well; I should like nothing better. 
We shall soon see which of us is in the right.” 

So the two men presented themselves before the Cadi, 
and Ali Cogia again repeated his tale. The Cadi asked what 
witnesses he had. Ali Cogia replied that he had not taken 
the precaution, as he considered the man his friend, and up 
to that time had always found him honest. 

The merchant, on his side, stuck to his story, and 
offered to swear solemnly that not only had he never stolen 
the thousand gold pieces, but that he did not even know they 
were there. The Cadi allowed him to take the oath, and pro- 
nounced him innocent. 

Ali Cogia, furious at having to suffer such a loss, pro- 
tested against the verdict, declaring that he would appeal 
tc the Caliph, Haroun-al-Raschid, himself. But the Cadi 
paid no attention to his threats, and was quite satisfied that 
he had done what was right. 

Judgment being given the merchant returned home tri- 
umphant, and Ali Cogia went back to his inn to draw up a 
petition to the Caliph. The next morning he placed himself 
on the road along which the Caliph must pass after mid- 
Gay prayer, and stretched out his petition to the officer who 
walked before the Caliph, whose duty it was to collect such 
things, and on entering the palace to hand them to his mas- 
ter. There Haroun-al-Raschid studied them carefully. 

Knowing this custom, Ali Cogia followed the Caliph 
into the public hall of the palace, and waited the result. 
After some time the officer appeared, and told him that the 
Caliph had read his petition, and had appointed an hour the 
next morning to give him audience. He then inquired the 
merchant’s address, so that he might be summoned to at- 
tend also. 

That very evening, the Caliph, with his grand-vizir 
Giafar, and Mesrour, chief of the eunuchs, all three dis- 
guised, as was their habit, went out to take a stroll through 
the town. 
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Going down one street, the Caliph’s attention was at- 
tracted by a noise, and looking through a door which opened 
into a court he perceived ten or twelve children, playing in 
the moonlight. He hid himself in a dark corner, and watched 
them. 

“Let us play at being the Cadi,” said the brightest an. 
cuickest of them all; “I will be the Cadi. Bring before me 
Ali Cogia, and the merchant who robbed him of the thou 
sand pieces of gold.” 

The boy’s words recalled to the Caliph the petition he 
had read that morning, and he waited with interest to se 
what the children would do. 

The proposal was hailed with joy by the other children, 
who had heard a great deal of talk about the matter, and 
they quickly settled the part each one was to play. The 
Cadi took his seat gravely, and an officer introduced first 
Ali Cogia, the plaintiff, and then the merchant who was 
the defendant. 

Ali Cogia made a low bow, and pleaded his cause point 
by point; commencing by imploring the Cadi not to inflict 
on him such a heavy loss. 

The Cadi having heard his case, turned to the mer- 
chant, and inquired why he had not repaid Ali Cogia the 
sum in question. 

The false merchant repeated the reasons that the rea! 
merchant had given to the Cadi of Bagdad, and also offered 
to swear that he had told the truth. 

“Stop a moment!” said the little Cadi. “Before we 
come to oaths, I should like to examine the vase with the 
clives. Ali Cogia,”’ he added, “have you got the vase with 
you?” and finding he had not, the Cadi continued, “Go and 
get it, and bring it to me.” 

So Ali Cogia disappeared for an instant, and then pre 
tended to lay a vase at the feet of the Cadi, declaring it wis 
his vase, which he had given to the accused for safe cus- 
tody; and in order to be quite correct the Cadi asked the 
inerchant if he recognized it as the same vase. By his 
silence the merchant admitted the fact, and the Cadi then 
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commanded to have the vase opened. Ali Cogia made a 
movement as if he was taking off the lid, and the little Cadi 
on his part made a pretence of peering into a vase. 

“What beautiful olives!” he said. “I should like to 
taste one,” and pretending to put one in his mouth, he 
added, “they are excellent!” 

“But,” he went on, “it seems to me odd that olives 
seven years old should be as good as that! Send for some 
dealers in olives, and let us hear what they say!” 

Two children were presented to him as olive mer- 
chants, and the Cadi addressed them. “Tell me,” he said, 
“how long can olives be kept so as to be kept pleasant eat- 
ing? 

“My lord,” replied the merchants, “however much care 
is taken to preserve them, they never last beyond the third 
year. They lose both taste and color, and are only fit to be 
thrown away.” 

“If that is so,” answered the little Cadi, “examine th’; 
vase, and tell me how long the olives have been in it.” 

The olive merchants pretended to examine the olives 
and taste them; then reported to the Cadi that they were 
fresh and good. 

“You are mistaken,” said he, “Ali Cogia declares he 
put them in that vase seven years ago.” 

“My lord,” returned the olive merchants, “we can as- 
sure you that the olives are those of the present year. And 
if you consult all the merchants in Bagdad you will not find 
one to give a contrary opinion.” 

The accused merchant opened his mouth as if to pro- 
test, but the Cadi gave him no time. “Be silent,” he said. 
“you are a thief. Take him away and hang him.” So the 
game ended, the children clapping their hands in applause, 
and leading the criminal away to be hanged. 

Haroun-al-Raschid was lost in astonishment at the wis- 
dom of the child, who had given so wise a verdict on the 
case which he himself was to hear on the morrow. “Is ther2 
any other verdict possible?” he asked the grand-vizir, who 
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was as much impressed as himself. “I can imagine no bet- 
ter judgment.” 

“If the circumstances are really such as we have heard,” 
replied the grand-vizir, “it seems to me your Highness could 
only follow the example of this boy, in the method of rea- 
soning, and also in your conclusions.” 

“Then take careful note of this house,” said the Caliph, 
“and bring me the boy tomorrow, so that the affair may be 
tried by him in my presence. Summon also the Cadi, to 
learn his duty from the mouth of a child. Bid Ali Cogia 
bring his vase of olives, and see that two dealers in olives 
are present.” So saying the Caliph returned to the palace. 

Next morning early, the grand-vizir went back to the 
house where they had seen the children playing, and asked 
for the mistress and her children. Three boys appeared, and 
the grand-vizir inquired which had represented the Cadi in 
their game of the previous evening. The eldest and tallest, 
changing color, confessed that it was he, and to his mother’s 
great alarm, the grand-vizir said that he had strict orders to 
bring him into the presence of the Caliph. 

“Does he want to take my son from me?” cried the 
poor woman; but the grand-vizir hastened to calm her, by 
assuring her that she should have the boy again in an hour, 
and she would be quite satisfied when she knew the reason 
of the summons. So she dressed the boy in his best clothes, 
and the two left the house. 

When the grand-vizir presented the child to the Caliph. 
he was a little awed and confused, and the Caliph proceeded 
tc explain why he had sent for him. “Approach, my son,” 
he said kindly, “I think it was you who judged the case of 
Ali Cogia and the merchant last night? I overheard you 
by chance, and was very pleased with the way you con- 
ducted it. Today you will see the real Ali Cogia and the 
real merchant. Seat yourself at once next to me.” 

The Caliph being seated on his throne with the bov 
next him, the parties to the suit were ushered in. One by 
one they prostrated themselves, and touched the carpet at 
the foot of the throne with their foreheads. When they 
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rose up, the Caliph said: “Now speak. This child wili 
give you justice, and if more should be wanted I will see 
to it myself.” 

Ali Cogia and the merchant pleaded ore after the other, 
but when the merchant offered to swear the same oath that 
he had taken before the Cadi, he was stopped by the child, 
who said that before this was done he must first see the 
vase of olives. 

At these words, Ali Cogia presented the vase to the 
Caliph, and uncovered it. The Caliph took one of the 
olives, tasted it, and ordered the expert merchants to do the 
same. They pronounced the olives good and fresh that 
year. The boy informed them that Ali Cogia declared it 
was sevén years since he had placed them in the vase; to 
which they returned the same answer as the children had 
done. 

The accused merchant saw by this time that his con- 
demnation was certain, and tried to allege something in his 
defence. The boy had too much sense to order him to be 
hanged, and looked at the Caliph, saying, “Commander of 
the Faithful. this is not a game now;; it is for your Highness 
to condemn him to death and not for me.” 

Then the Caliph, convinced that the man was a thief, 
bade them take him away and hang him, which was done, 
but not before he had confessed his guilt and the place in 
which he had hidden Ali Cogia’s money. The Caliph o1- 
dered the Cadi to learn how to deal out justice from the 
mouth of a child, and sent the boy home, with a purse con 
taining a hundred pieces of gold as a mark of his favor. 
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The Code of Hammurabi 


NE of the most interesting archaeological finds of re- 
cent years was made by M. de Morgan in December, 
1901, and January, 1902, at Susa, in Persia, of three frag- 
ments of a beautiful polished and engraved black marble 
monolith. The engravings upon this monolith proved to 
be an ancient Babylonian law code,—that of King Hammu- 
rabi who reigned for fifty-five years sometime in the twent: 
third century B. C. This code of laws, which has beer 
carefully translated by various scholars, is not only one cf 
the oldest extant, but is, as well, of great interest in reveai- 
ing social, industrial, and political conditions of ancient 
babylonia. 

Hammurabi, King of Babylonia, who is the Amraphel 
of the Old Testament (Gen. 14:1), was a great ruler and 
warrior, constantly active in the affairs of his kingdom, 
who concerned himself with all matters pertaining to legal 
disputes, public works, the building of canals and the like. 
In his Code of Laws Hammurabi endeavored to reconcile 
conflicting customs and legal decisions and combine them in 
a compact and systematic work. In the opinion of scholars 
the work is not as systematic as it should be but all are 
agreed that it is very far from a mere haphazard collection 
of decisions and rules. 

A reading of this Code gives one considerable insig!'t 
into the life of ancient Babylonia, for the laws deal with 
all manner of offences. The first section of the Code deal: 
with false accusations, the second with sorcery, while the 
rext three relate to witnesses and judges. The group which 
follows is concerned with theft, the harboring of fugitive 
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slaves, etc. Then follows a series dealing with the duties 
of officers and constables, landlords, and the responsibil:- 
tres of farmers. There is also a commercial division which 
treats of the obligations of wine sellers, the price of wine, 
and a full treatment of debt; then follows a code upon the 
family and marriage, divorce laws, inheritance, adoption of 
children, etc. Yet other groups regulate the fees which shall 
be paid surgeons, the wages which shall be paid laborers in 
the various seasons of the year, etc., etc. 

A full translation of the Code is readily accessible 1: 
the work of Prof. R. F. Harper of the University of Chi- 
cago, entitled “The Code of Hammurabi, King of Babylon,” 
and a full discussion of the social significance of the Code 
will be found in an article by Professor George E. Vincent 
of the University of Chicago in the American Journal of 
Sociology for May, 1904. 

Some of the laws as translated by Prof. Harrer follow. 
The reader will be able to get from these some conception 
of the manner of life in ancient Babylon in Old Testament 
days. The position of women as revealed by this code will 
be of particular interest in view of Mr. George Willis 
Cooke’s series, “Woman in the Progress of Civilization,” 
published serially in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


Excerpts from the Code of Hammurabi 


I 

If a man bring an accusation against a man, and charge him 
with a (capital) crime, but cannot prove it, he, the accuser, shall be 
put to death. 

2 

If a man charge a man with sorcery, and cannot prove it, 
he who is charged with sorcery shall go to the river, into the river 
he shall throw himself and if the river overcome him, his accuser 
shall take to himself his house (estate). If the river show that man 
to be innocent and he come forth unharmed, he who charged him 
with sorcery shall be put to death. He who threw himself into the 
river shall take to himself the house of his accuser. 


* 2 * ~ 
15 
If a man aid a male or female slave of the palace, or a male 
or female slave of a freeman to escape from the city gate, he shall 
be put to death. 
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16 
If a man harbor in his house a male or female slave who has 
fled from the palace or from a freeman, and do not bring him (the 
slave) forth at the call of the command, the owner of that house 
shall be put to death. 


17 

If a man seize a male or female slave, a fugitive, in the field 

and bring that (slave) back to his owner, the owner of the slave 
shall pay him two shekels of silver. 


** * * 
22 
If a man practice brigandage and be captured, that man shall 
be put to death. 


23 
If the brigand be not captured, the man who has been robbed, 
shall, in the presence of God, make an itemized statement of his 
loss, and the city and the governor, in whose province and jurisdic- 
tion this robbery was committed, shall compensate him for what- 
ever was lost. 


24 
If it be a life (that is lost), the city and governor shall pay 
one mana of silver to his heirs. 
25 
_ If.a fire break out in a man’s house and a man who goes to 
extinguish it cast his eye on the furniture of the owner of the house, 
and take the furniture of the owner of the house, that man shall 


be thrown into that fire. 
* * * 


42 
If a man rent a field for cultivation and do not produce any 
grain in the field, they shall call him to account, because he has not 
performed the work required on the field, and he shall give to the 
owner of the field grain on the basis of the adjacent (fields). 


43 
If he do not cultivate the field and neglect it, he shall give 
to the owner of the field grain on the basis of the adjacent (fields) : 
and the field which he has neglected, he shall break up with hoes, 
he shall harrow, and he shall return to the owner of the field. 


* * * * 


48 
If a man owe a debt and Adad [the Storm God] inundate his 
field and carry away the produce, or, through lack of water, gra’n 
have not grown in the field, in that year he shall not make any re- 
turn of grain to the creditor, he shall alter his contract-tablet and 
he shall not pay the interest for that year. 


* * * * 


53 
If a man neglect to strengthen his dyke and do not strengthen 
it, and a break be made in his dyke and the water carry away the 
farm-land, the man in whose dyke the break has been made shul! 
restore the grain which he has damaged. 
** * * 
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141 

If the wife of a man who is living in his house, set her face to 
go out and play the part of a fool, neglect her house, belittle her 
husband, they shall call her to account; if her husband say “I have 
put her away,” he shall let her go. On her departure nothing shall 
be given to her for her divorce. If her husband say: “I have not put 
ker away,” her husband may take another woman. The first woman 
shall dwell in the house of her husband as a maid servant. 

* * * * 


143 
If she have not been a careful mistress, have gadded about, 
huve neglected her house and have belittled her husband, they shall 
throw that woman into the water. 
ss 4 
148 
If a man take a wife and she become afflicted with disease, 
and if he set his face to take another, he may. His wife, who .s 
afflicted with disease, he shall not put away. She shall remain in 
the house which he has built and he shall maintain her as long as 
she lives. 
149 
If that woman do not elect to rernain in her husband’s house, 
he shall make good to her the dowry which she brought from her 
tather’s house and she may go. 
150 
If a man give to his wife field, garden, house, or goods and he 
deliver to her a sealed deed, after (the death of) her husband, her 
children cannot make claim against her. The mother after her 
(death) may will to her child whom she loves, but to a brother 
she may not. 
151 
If a woman who dwells in the house of a man, make a con- 
tract with her husband that a creditor of his may not hold her (for 
his debts) and compel him to deliver a written agreement; if that 
man were in debt before he took that woman, his creditor may rot 
hold his wife, and if that woman were in debt before she entered 
into the house of the man, her creditor may not hold her husband. 
152 
If they contract a debt after the woman has entered into thc 
house of the man, both of them shall be answerable to the merchant 
ee 


180 
If a father do not give a dowry to his daughter, a bride or 
devotee, after her father dies she shall receive as her share in tle 
goods of her father’s house the portion of a son, and she shal! 
enjoy it as long as she lives. After her (death) it belongs to ker 


brothers. 
** * * 


I 
If a man destroy the eye of another man, they shall destroy his 
eye. 
107 


If one break a man’s bone, they shall break his bone. 


If one destroy the eye of a freeman or break the bone of a 
freeman, he shall pay one mana of silver 
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199 
If one destroy the eye of a man’s slave or break a bone of a 
man’s slave, he shall pay one-half his price. 
200 
If a man knock out a tooth of a man of his own rank, they 
shall knock out his tooth. 
i iz. 
215 
If a physician operate on a man for a severe wound (or make 
a severe wound upon a man) with a bronze lancet and save the man’s 
life; or if he open an abscess (in the eye) of a man with a bronze 
lancet and save that man’s eye, he shall receive ten shekels of silvei 
(as his fee). 
216 


If he be a freeman, he shall receive five shekels. 
217 
If it be a man’s slave, the owner of the slave shall give two 
shekels of silver to the physician. 
218 
If a physician operate on a man for a severe wound with a 
bronze lancet and cause the man’s death; or open an abscess (in 
the eye) of a man with a bronze lancet and destroy the man’s eye, 
they shall cut off his fingers. 
219 
If a physician operate on a slave of a freeman for a severe 
wound with a bronze lancet and cause his death, he shall restcr.. 
a slave of equal value. 
220 
If he open an abscess (in his eye) with a bronze lancet, and 
destroy his eye, he shall pay silver to the extent of one-half of his 
price. 
* . * * 
224 
If a veterinary physician operate on an ox or an ass for a 
severe wound and save its life, the owner of the ox or ass shall 
give to the physician, as his fee, one-sixth of a shekel of silver. 
27°C 
225 
If he operate on an ox or an ass for a severe wound and cause 
its death, he shall give to the owner of the ox or ass one-fourt!, 


its value. 
* * * * 


22 
If a builder build a house for a man and do not make its con 
struction firm, and the house which has been built collapse and 
cause the death of the owner of the house, that builder shall be put 
to death. 
230 
If it cause the death of a son of the owner of the house, they 
shall put to death a son of that builder. 


231 
If it cause the death of a slave of the owner of the house, he 
shall give to the owner of the house a slave of equal value. 
* * * * 


235 
If a boatman build a boat for a man and he do not make its 
construction seaworthy and that boat meet with disaster in the same 
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year in which it was put into commission, the boatman shall rec>n- 
struct that boat and he shall strengthen it at his own expense and 
he shall give the boat when strengthened to the owner of the boat. 
236 
If a man hire his boat to a boatman and the boatman be care- 
less and he sink or wreck the boat, the boatman shall replace the 


beat to the owner of the boat. 
* * * 


251 
If a man’s bull have been wont to gore and they have made 
known to him his habit of goring, and he have not protected his 
horns or have not tied him up, and that bull gore the son of a man 
ard bring about his death, he shall pay one-half mana of silver. 


If a man hire an ox to thresh, 20 KA of grain is its hire. 


If he hire an ass to thresh, 10 KA of grain is its hire. 


270 
If he hire a young animal (goat) to thresh, 1 KA of grain is 
its hire. 
271 
If a man hire oxen, a wagon and a driver, he shall pay 180 KA 


of grain per day. " 
* * * 


273 
If a man hire a laborer, from the beginning of the year until 
the fifth month, he shall pay 6 SE of silver per day; from the sixth 
month till the end of the year he shall pay 5 SE of silver per day. 


The Vesper Hour* 


(Baccalaureate Sermon Delivered to the C. L. S. C. Class of 
1909, Chautauqua, N. Y., August 15, 1909, by Chancel- 
lor John H. Vincent. ) 

I Chron. 28:9, “Serve him with a perfect heart and a willing mind.” 


perfect heart is one that loves intelligently, sponta- 

neously, steadily; the intellect apprehending, the will 
consenting, the affections delighting, in the object of devo- 
tion. If we can be sure that this ideal is really set fortk in 
a divine revelation and as a divine command to humanity, 
we may safely assume its reasonableness and its practica- 
bility. 

We the more easily assent to it because we are so fa- 





*The Vesper Hour, contributed to THe CHAUTAUQUAN each 
month by Chancellor Vincent, continues the ministries of Chau- 
tauqua’s Vesper Service throughout the year. 
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miliar with the fact of perfect love in human nature. We 
have all known people who have and who enjoy “perfect 
love.” And they are not fanactics. Have you never known 
perfect love in a mother? “Could you love him more than 
you do?” I ask her as she embraces her babe. She answers 
“No.” Here is perfect love. Have you never known b1si- 
ness men who loved “with a perfect heart and with a willing 
mind?” His wife who once doubted “perfection in love” 
row believes it. All that the text means is that one may 
know God and knowing his character, his purity, his tender- 
ness, his mother-like simplicity, his delight in righteousness, 
his pity for the sinner and the sorrowful, may through his 
gracious help come to believe in him, to rest in him, and to 
love hirh supremely. We may say that the divine command 
compels us to believe that every human being may if he will, 
serve God “with a perfect heart and a willing mind.” To 
serve such a being as the God of the Bible is to serve him 
intelligently, spontaneously, steadily, and enthusiastically, 
and this is certainly to take a very high place in the scale of 
being ; and to acknowledge the possibility of it is a tribute 
to human capacity as well as to the divine condescension. 
But some one asks: “Can practical business men, who 
have little place for sentiment in their natures, be repre- 
sentatives of a subjective, sentimental piety like this?” Well, 
omitting the word “sentimental” as objectionable because 
likely to be misunderstood, I may ask: Can a business man, 
a practical business man, love with a true love and marry 
honorably, and be devoted with genuine loyalty to a true 
woman? Then a piety full of beautiful sentiment may be 
as practical. Certainly if you challenge the ideal as 
a practical achievement on the ground that business can- 
not be carried on with a high standard of integrity main- 
tained, you are forced at once to an issue which becomes a 
crisis in your own life, a positive, present test of your per- 
sonal character. Can what society calls “an honest man” 
be really an honest man as a citizen, and neighbor, who 
concedes that he is doing in business what he confesses it 
would be dishonest for him as a Christian to do? Does 
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honesty depend on profession? Rascality is rascality whether 
it wear the garb of church or penitentiary. If there be dis- 
honest practises in trade, it is a Christian’s duty to repudi- 
ate and expose them and never for a moment to apologize 
for them, much less to wink at or justify them. It is our 
business as Christians to serve God with a perfect heart. 
ecause “everybody,” as you say, does a given thing that 
God forbids, the divine standard cannot be lowered. 

It is a good thing to foster ideals. They may seem 
to be only dreams, but waking dreams have their value. 
Every deed that is worth recording began in some dream. 
Imagination is the nest of all invention. But invention to be 
of value must early find wings. Dreams must develop into 
convictions, and resolves into deeds. We may lose the 
power of a true life, while we sing its praises or make ser- 
mons about it. Life to be life must be lived out. The chisel 
and the hammer and the artist’s hand are as important as 
the block of marble and the artist’s vision. We sometimes 
excite alarm in a superficial way and then allay it in a fash- 
ion quite as superficial, and we call the process “conver- 
sion.” We may first develop a state of fear, and after the 
fit of fright is over, peace. Sometimes professional evangel- 
ists do this for us. Then comes the doxology, and then 
arithmetic. And soon after comes reaction and disappoint- 
ment, and relapse. But the arithmetic continues in dead sta- 
tistics. 

What we chiefly need is to recognize the reality of 
things religious and spiritual. We live in what we call a 
“real” world. We see and handle, we talk about and use 
the facts, the realities, of the all-encompassing realm of ma- 
terial things. No one has any doubt about the facts of form 
and force: rocks, light, atmosphere, gravitation, electricity, 
rivers of water; and here, too, are structures, walls, and 
houses, and here are highways for travel, with locomotives 
for the land, and great ships for the sea. Thus we live 
in what we call the world of matter. And we are familiar 
with the world of mind. The first we know through the 
senses, the second through consciousness. And there is a 
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source of knowledge, which we call faith. In all we use the 
power of imagination and then employ and illuminate and 
experiment with our double world of vision, physical and 
spiritual. We “look at” the things that are seen. We “look 
at” the things that are not seen. We live in the world of 
sight and the world of faith. Blessed is he who is blind to 
neither and who delights in the vision of both. And thrice 
blessed is he who is able so to adjust the two realms and 
fit them into each other that at every glance at the material 
he sees the play and the presence, and the beautiful har- 
monies of both realms and comes to regard as one the ma- 
terial and spiritual, time, and eternity, the wonderful crea- 
tion, and the more wonderful creator, the life that now is 
and the dife that is to come. 

The wise man thinks. He reads, discusses, experiments, 
and persists. His is “the perfect heart.” With a willing 
mind he thinks and with a skilful hand he serves. And this 
thinking is thorough. It goes to the roots. His is a willing 
mind, assenting promptly to the truth he sees and he obeys 
eagerly the commands he receives. His piety is more than 
a temporary fervor that becomes a selfish anxiety because 
of danger, and ends in rapture at the assurance of personal 
securitv. There is a vast difference between the fear that is 
reverence and love for God, and the fear that is merely 
selfish anxiety for personal safety. 

We use our senses, sight and hearing, touch and taste 
to apprehend the one world. To study and understand the 
other world we close our eyes and fold our arms that we 
may the more seriously and profoundly think and imagine 
and reason and resolve and then experiment in the fields of 
spiritual reality. To this interesting world, the realm in- 
visible, the sphere of spiritual reality, we should give at- 
tention. There is a voice within. We should listen to it. 
God has given us a message, every one of us. It is well 
always to heed that mysterious voice; to heed it, if not at 
once to follow it; to examine and test it; to consult with 
wise friends about it; to train this faculty of the soul so that 
it may become a wise adviser; to see how its suggestions 
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harmonize with the word of God, and with the experiences 
of godly and conscientious men whose biographies report 
their experiences and struggles and conclusions. It is not 
well to violate a dictate of conscience or to neglect a rigid 
examination of its demands. One has but to review his past 
experiences to find how damaging it is to sin against con- 
viction ; to allow personal preference, the impulse of the mo- 
ment, the play of passion, the fear of human opinion, the 
craving of appetite, to overcome the dictate of reason, and 
the demand of an educated conscience. The old story of 
Eden is often repeated in human history. We all know by 
experience and live over again the story of the tree of test- 
ing, the forbidden fruit, the voice of the tempter, and the 
sorrow that followed sin. Indeed one of the most real of 
all human experiences is this play of light within the soul, 
the whispers of the divine voice, the drawings and unvoiced 
pressure of a divine spirit within the secret chambers of the 
will. What a pity it is to know and to delight in and use 
the wonderful forces that reign in the realm of matter, or to 
limit one’s devotion to the scientific details of psychology, 
failing utterly to investigate and use the marvelous and 
effective forces under spiritual laws that are constantly oper- 
ative in the personal, subjective life. 

It is not easy to overstate the value of the imagination, 
although it is very important that we do not trust it too 
far. Things are not always what they seem. The dropping 
meteor yonder with its trail of golden light is not a falling 
star. The universe is not coming apart. The foundations 
are not imperiled. The glow yonder in the north is not the 
rising of the sun in a new place. It is only the Aurora 
Borealis. Have no fear. Learn the lesson Science has to 
give you. And learn that there is a science in the realm of 
spirit. The God of the sun and of the stars and of the 
soil is the God of the soul. His ways in matter constitute 
one great branch of science. But His ways in spirit are just 
as scientific. There is a science of matter. There is a sci- 
ence of spirit. 

Read Drummond’s “Natural Law in the Spiritual 
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World.” Read Horace Bushnell’s “Nature and the Supernat- 
ural.” Read the “Parables of Jesus.” Read John Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.” Study chemistry, study astronomy, study 
natural science generally. Go to prayer meeting but do not 
fail to hear reverent scientists unfold God’s laws of life in 
plant and brute and the physical life of the race. All true 
science is divine science, and scientific men are everywhere 
in quest of truth. Do not let any sect or school monopo- 
lize the title “Christian Science.” All real science, physical, 
mental, moral, social, political, rightly interpreted is radiant 
with celestial light and wisdom, and divine science recog- 
nizes the fact of man’s use of freedom and his deviations 
from the divine order as sin against God and against the 
highest good of the race. Sin is. And sin is SIN. To deny 
it is not to destroy it. Nor does the denial weaken personal 
responsibility one iota. Salvation is deliverance from the 
dominion of sin, and as Phillips Brooks said: “Salvation 
is health.” Sin is black reality. Salvation is radiant reality. 
Let salvation have dominion and sin disappears in the indi- 
vidual, in society, in the world. 

The text embodies the substance of the ideal life, which 
is the serving of God with a perfect heart. Perfection is 
a dream but it is not a dream that is an artist’s ideal. I find 
no fault with people who covet it and who seek it, and 
who hope for it. But do not be eager to profess it. It is 
one of the things that tells its own story, its whole secret 
without one word of formal avowal. And if sometime the 
light of this spontaneous life bursts forth of its own accord, 
keep close to Christ and he will save you from Pharisaism 
and a hollow, holy selfishness. I believe in perfection but 
I do not care for any self-avowal of it. I believe in it be- 
cause I have seen so much of it. Perfect love is one of the 
most common things in life. I know men whose love of 
money is perfect. I ask the wife of such a man if she thinks 
he could love money more than he does, and she answers, 
“No, and I do think he is perfect in that love.” I know 
mothers who love their children with such perfect love. Is 
it possible to love truth and righteousness and duty and God 
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with a perfect love? Well, try it and don't talk about it. 
Seek it but with unselfish motive, and if it happens, then no 
word of yours will be necessary. The “beauty of holiness” 
tells its own story without the use of speech. 

The artist’s ideal of a noble statue is worth while only 
as the smitten marble in the dust of the studio answers to the 
skilful stroke of his mallet. What he says is nothing. He 
may have seasons of serious discouragement, heartache 
almost to the point of heartbreak, but he works on. Some 
days are gloomy, with no ray of sunlight on the unrespon- 
sive marble. But he works on. On his “blue days” he lets 
the face alone for that day and busies himself on fold of 
robe or strap of sandal. On his “good days” he dreams and 
works and smiles with satisfaction until the face he fash- 
ions seems to give back an answering smile and he seems 
to do a full week’s work that golden day. So he keeps at 
i day after day, week after week, month after month, year 
after year, patiently, persistently, hopefully, his basal re- 
solves resting firmly on the Rock of Ages. 

The Christian life is the life of an artist, an artist who 
dreams and dreams and never for a day forgets the 
dream. It may be an artist whose vision is of 
2 royal chieftain, courageous, persistent, reverent, self-for- 
getful, and full of noble hope and high resolve. Or his 
vision may be of a sweet child that blessed a home for seven 
golden years and one day smiled a smile of wonder and rap- 
ture and then fell asleep. Or the artist may reproduce a life 
of quiet strength and beauty, a picture of simplicity, earnest- 
ness, and fidelity, possibly of a daughter who did not know 
how to be disobedient to parental commands; a sister as 
unselfish as love can inspire a woman to be; a wife self- 
sacrificing, truthful and candid, who was as just as she was 
patient and generous; a mother whose love knew no limi- 
tation after the surrender of herself to God had once been 
made; whose noblest ideals needed no announcement for 
they were easily recognized by her daily deportment ; a home- 
keeper whose servants honored her because they loved her; 
a neighbor so frank and self forgetful and helpful that the 
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thoughts her neighbors had when her name was mentioned 
‘were always thoughts of gratitude to the God of grace. 
What she might have been toward enemies can never be 
known nor even guessed, for she had no enemies and was 
herself never an enemy. There was in her the quaintness of 
a thoroughly frank individuality, daring to speak the truth, 
whatever it might cost, when speech was wiser than silence, 
and throughout all her intercourse was a blending of ethical 
fidelity, and genuine charity as charming and effective as it 
was exceptional. The secret of her wisdum and strengt 
was hidden from human sight for it was in her daily habit 
of communion with God, and in the private reading of His 
word. And thus one quiet beautiful life may be a commen- 
tary on the text of the morning, having “served God wit! 
a perfect heart and with a willing mind.” 

To the representatives of the Chautauqua Class of 
1909, a word of salutation and of loving counsel: So work 
on, dear fellow students, candidates for eternal life: Prac- 
tice on patience; the closed lips, the forced smile that is it- 
self a victorious effort at self-control, the subdued voice, 
the sharp and keen sentence repressed, the retort with a 
bludgeon blow in it unspoken, the question asked every day 
“How may I live the sincere, the simple, and the consistent 
life today?” and the question answered by an unspoken re- 
solve, a silent prayer, and an absolute surrender to God and 
te the service of others, a surrender and a service “with a 
perfect heart and with a willing mind.” 
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THE CLASS OF 1909 AT CHAUTAUQUA. 

The Class of 1909 gave promise four years ago of a 
large graduating class at Chautauqua and the results fully 
justified its expectations. The members rallied from all 
points of the compass. The genial president, Rev. William 
Channing Brown, and others who were already old Chau- 
tauquans lent a hand to the new comers, committees were 
organized and labored gleefully together until, by Recogni- 
tion Day every detail of class arrangements had received the 
finishing touch. Experience meetings were frequent. Peo- 
ple who had met as total strangers but a few days before 
found themselves ardently recounting the excitements of 
their four years’ journey, or listening with sympathy to some 
other traveler’s tale. The college spirit pervaded it all and in 
the long line of C. L. S. C. members headed by the gradu- 
ating class who took their seats in the Amphitheater for the 
baccalaureate sermon by Chancellor Vincent, there were 
many to whom it was the first experience approaching a 
“college” commencement. The beautiful class banner, a 
photograph and description of which were given in the June 
CHAUTAUQUAN, was unveiled one afternoon in the grove 
near the Aula Christi the week before Recognition Day. 
Not all of the class were yet present, but the advance guard 
received it for their classmates. In the soft afternoon sun- 
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light the dusky woods made an Arcadian background for the 
banner as it leaned against a tree trunk. The class presi- 
dent introduced the chairman of the banner committee, Mrs. 
Hill, who in a very felicitous little address told the story of 
the banner, showing how its harmonies of color and design 
had been a subject of careful study, the cream being em- 
blematic of supreme wisdom, green symbolizing spiritual 
fruitfulness and violet loyalty to truth. Chancellor Vincent 
in his closing remarks suggested that the design of the ban- 
ner be embodied in a book mark so that each member might 
have constantly at hand this reminder of the Dante Class. 
On the following Monday evening at twilight the members 
of the class met at the Hall of Philosophy and unveiled their 
tablet which takes its place in the artistic scheme of floor 
decoration by which each class is to have a share in beauti- 
fying the Hall. Brief remarks were made and a humorous 
poem was read by Mrs. Ottoway. Then the class adjourne:! 
to the opposite corner of the Hall to join with the ’93's in 
unveiling their tablet. The Hall was already “making his- 
tory” with these new graduates of 1909. The night before, 
Sunday evening, they had held their class “vigil,” huddled 
together in the middle of the Hall while the rain poured 
without and the Athenian watch fires flickered weirdly in 
the storm. It was an “experience.” But the rain abated 
and after a hymn by the class and a prayer by the president, 
Mrs. Bertha Kunz Baker, a member of ’og read the class 
poem, and Miss Kimball a description of the grape vine, 
’09’s emblem as it is portrayed in the famous “Sermon in 
the Hospital” by Ugo Bassi. 

Recognition Day was preceded by “Class Night” when 
all the classes were at home in Alumni Hall. 1909 being 
too numerous to stay in its own home, received in the large 
Council Hall but the unique decorations of the class room 
attracted much attention. The committee in consultation 
with Henry Turner Bailev, Director of the Arts and Craft: 
school, had arranged for s permanent memorial of Dante to 
hang in one corner of the room. This includes the beautiful 
portrait of Dante presented by Mrs. Tobey and Mrs. Wal- 
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dron and in addition above and below it the words “Dante 
Class 1909, On and fear Not.” The design is simple and 
severe in accordance with the spirit of Dante and the letter- 
ing is in the classic form current in Dante’s time. On the 
desk just below were placed jars of red and white roses, the 
emblems of the Guelphs and Ghibellines. As a temporary 
decoration a triumphal arch of hemlock was erected bearing 
the arms of Florence emblazoned in green on a ground of 
cream color and supported with ribbons of violet. Just at 
the right of the arch hangs a charming bit of landscape, the 
gift of Miss Leonora Cox of Bermuda. 

Recognition Day brought with it the usual accompani- 
ments of graduation always new to each class. The passing 
of the gate and arches and the Recognition in the Hall were 
supplemented this year by the official dedication of 1909's 
tablet by Chancellor Vincent and at the same time those of 
1889 and 1893. President Faunce of Brown University de- 
livered the address to the graduating class and the Chancel- 
lor conferred the diplomas. The Alumni banquet in the eve- 
ning with Director Arthur E. Bestor as toastmaster was a 
happy blending of humor and seriousness. Doubtless many 
a 1909 in the years to come will recall in times of stress that 
heartening cheer of his comrades as they gave it that night: 


“Dante, Dante 1909. 

May we flourish like the vine. 
‘On and Fear Not.’ 

Dante!” 


ad 
THE C. L. S. C. AT CHAUTAUQUA. 

C. L. S. C. activities took an unusually early start at 
Chautauqua this summer. The spirit of C. L. S. C. fellow- 
ship was abroad at the start and a slight suggestion set it 
going. It was proposed to make more uf group meetings 
this year so that the larger and smaller classes might com- 
bine to advantage. Alumni Hall soon became a center of 
activity and as a meeting place for the C. L. S. C. councils 
proved to have unique features of its own. Miss Georgie 
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T. Hopkins of Shelbyville, Illinois, who so effectively or- 
ganized the class of 1912 last year, again made her head- 
quarters at the C. L. S. C. “Veranda” and forthwith pros- 
pective 1913's began to manifest interest. A special feature 
of the season was the C. L. S. C. Hour utilized every Mon- 
(lay afternoon, for a general gathering place where the ideals 
of the C. L. S. C. could be set forth. Round Tables under 
the leadership of Professors Kellogg and Basore of Prince- 
ton emphasized the Roman features of the Classical Year. 
Miss Hopkins presented the “Greek View of Life,” Profes- 
sor Shailer Mathews Education in a Democracy, Mr. Henry 
Turner Bailey and Professor Lewis F. Pilcher dis- 
cussed historic types of architecture. Dr. D. W. Howell, 
General Secretary of the C. L. S. C., reported from the 
Assembly field, and so these hours at the Hall of Philosophy 
in spite of the vast number of subjects constantly claiming 
the attention of a Chautauqua audience made their appeal. 
Rallying Day with its platform meeting in the Amphitheater 
presided over by President Vincent focussed attention on 
the “Home Department” of Chautauqua just before Old 
First Night. The 1913's were already sufficiently grown to 
have a coming out party at the reception in the Hall which 
was made beautiful with green boughs and brightened with 






































gay banners while the delegates from Circles were made wel- 
come and all who were not delegates brought their good cheer 
to the occasion, visiting the hospitable groups from the far 
west, the sunny south, the wide, wide world or elsewhere as 
the case might be and cultivating the sense of kinship with 
the whole planet. Throughout the season nearly two thou- 
sand members of the C. L. S. C. registered their names and 
though they were not all present at one time they made them- 
selves felt throughout the summer. 

The loss of Chautauqua’s noble counsellor, Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, remembered affectionately by all Chautau- 
quans was frequently referred to throughout the season and 
commemorative services were held at the Vesper Hour on 
Baccalaureate Sunday. Chancellor Vincent presided and 
spoke of Dr. Hale’s great hearted nature, a paper on Chau- 
- 
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tauqua memories of Dr. Hale was read by Miss Kimball, and 
Rev. William Channing Brown described the close of his 
life and the effect upon all classes and conditions of people. 
A letter sent to Mrs. Hale expressed the sympathy of all 
Chautauquans in her loss. 


= 
A QUARTER CENTURY. 

It was ’84’s turn to round its first quarter this year, 
and as The Chautauquan Daily humorously put it, “The Ir- 
repressibles,” ‘84, combined business, pleasure, agreeable 
recollections and mutual admiration to a satisfying extent 
at the Monday evening reunion, August 16, that marked their 
twenty-fifth anniversary. At this gathering the class once 
more presented to the Institution the portraits of Lewis 
Miller and Bishop Vincent which have remained in the class 
cottage all these years. They are now to hang in the Meth- 
odist eer ch uatil a permanent building is erected 
where they may" be placed. Dr. W. D. Bridge made the pre- 
sentaticn and vie pictiwrés were accepted by Mr. A. E. Bestor 
for the Ins-itétion and Dr. J. L. Hurlbut for the Methodist 
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House. The meeting was a cosy one and the company 
naturally dropped into reminiscences. Dr. Bridge recalled 
youthful experiences of Chautauqua’s President, George E. 
Vincent. Miss Kimball described the famous “study” in 
Plainfield, New Jersey, where the C. L. S. C. was born, 
with its delicately tinted ceiling where fleecy clouds and stars 
found place for a season. Then the Chancellor himself re- 
called the old days referring to the C. L. S. C. as a sort of 
John the Baptist to the university. Dr. Bridge summed up 
the virtues of ’84 in one brief dazzling paragraph: “The 
first class to organize, the first to have a badge, the first to 
have a name, a poem, a reception, a lake excursion, a paper, 
« motto, a banquet, a class song at commencement, a library, 
a steamer excursion complimentary to all C. L. S. C. mem- 
bers on the grounds, a commencement souvenir, a class bell, 
a cottage, a flower, an electric light, a pillar in the Hall of 
Philosophy, and the first to make a gift to the Institution.” 


=> 


THE VICENNIAL OF THE CLASS OF 89. 


The celebration of '89’s vicennial was thoroughly in 
keeping with the spirit of the Argonauts. The members of 
the class and the invited guests gathered on Thursday, Au- 
gust 12, in the 89 class room in Alumni Hall. The room was 
decorated with boughs of beech and maple. The “Argo,” 
the companion of the ’89’s four years’ journey, which had 
been in the dry dock these twenty years, with its companion, 
the golden fleece, were looked upon as archaeological curi- 
osities by the 1913's who were making the acquaintance of 
their class room for the first time. The banners of the 
classes of ’97 and ’os, the other two roommates -of 
"89, added to the decorative effect and guests from nearly all 
of the other C. L. S. C. classes were present to offer their 
congratulations. After the opening prayer by Bishop Vin- 
cent, Dr. W. A. Hutchinson, the class president, spoke briefly 
of the history of the class and what it meant to its members. 
Miss Kimball brought a word of greeting, alluding to the joy 
characteristic of the childhood of the race and the spirit of 
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brotherhood which also belonged to these later Argonauts. 
Rev. S. H. Day described with many humorous touches his 
archaeological researches in quest of the origin of the class 
motto. Mrs. James A. Leech recalled memorable events in 
the history of the Argonauts and extended to the Class of 
1913, ‘89's great grand children, a cordial welcome to their 
new class home. 

The class secretary, Miss Savage, read a number of in- 
teresting letters, among them one from Rev. C. C. Cregan, 
the first president of the class, and a letter from Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, who was made an honorary member of ‘89 
twenty years ago when she visited Chautauqua. Then fol- 
lowed greetings from representatives of other classes, and 
at the close the president called the roll of 89 and each mem- 
ber gave in a brief sentence a response to the question, “Why 
I am a Chautauquan.” 

Ten years ago when the idea of the Hall of Christ was 
first proposed, the members of the class had marked their 
decennial anniversary by presenting Chancellor Vincent a 
fine photograph of Sargent’s prophets, to be placed in the 
new hall. The formal presentation of this gift followed the 
exercises in Alumni Hall, the class adjourning to the Aula 
Christi, where prayer was offered and the gift received by 
Bishop Vincent with a brief address. 

The final touch of this interesting anniversary was 
the pilgrimage to the Hall of Philosophy, where the class 
gathered about the beautiful tablet which has been fitted 
into its place as a part of the scheme of floor decoration. 
Here the names of members who had passed away since the 
last anniversary were read, and prayer offered. Grateful 
recognition was made of the indebtedness of the class to 
the generous gifts of Mrs. Charles Douglass and Mrs. J. R. 
Hawes, which have made it possible for them to contribute 
to the Hall both a column and a tablet. The exercises closed 
with brief congratulatory words by Chancellor Vincent, who 
showed how far reaching was the influence represented by 
this memorial of the class. 
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A MISPRINT. 


Some of the early copies of the Memoranda sent out 
to readers bore a misprint in the heading where Modern 
European Year 1909-10 appeared instead of Classical Year. 
It is so obviously a misprint that it is not likely to confuse 
any reader, yet this statement seems desirable in view of 
possible misunderstanding. 


= 
THE “ATHENE’ CLASS—1Q13. 

The spirit of "13 possessed the freshman class in the 
early days of its organization at Chautauqua. Its first social 
meeting held quite by accident on Friday and the sugges- 
tion of Athene’s owl for a mascot led to careful considera- 
tion of the claims of the Greek goddess of wisdom for 
the name of the class. After much discussion from all points 
of view, the members decided unanimously that to set forth 
the ideals of the classical year, they could hardly find a more 
inspiring motto than that of Athene as given in Tennyson’s 
Enone: 

“Self Reverence, Self Knowledge, Self Control. 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power.” 

It was suggested that each member of the class read 
Ruskin’s “Queen of the Air” which reveals such a noble 
ideal in the old Greek myth. A study of the various sculp- 
tural forms in which the Greeks portrayed their peerless 
goddess will also be a pursuit especially worth while for the 
1913's. A beginning can be made with those to be found in 
Tarbell’s History of Greek Art. Athene took different 
forms but it is in her aspect of wisdom that she leads the 
Class of 1913. The “Athenes” organized before Recognition 
Day and carried their temporary banner in the procession, 
giving, with proper self-restraint as became the Greek spirit, 
their class yell: 

Away with Superstition, 

13 affrights us not. 

Athene stands for Wisdom. 

The Owl is our mascot, 
Tu whit, tu whit, tu whoo! 
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The 1913’s proved to be a distinctly social class. The 
members decorated the banquet hall for the graduating class, 
held a “tea” for their undergraduate comrades and discussed 
class plans with enthusiasm. They started a fund to meet 
their share of the expense of their class room in Alumni 
Hall and appointed a committee to consider plans for a 
banner. One of the members, Mrs. Wilkinson of Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, generously offered to give the banner after 
the class should have approved the design. 

OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR NOVEMBER. 


FIRST WEEK, OCTOBER 290-——-NOVEMBER 5. 


In THe CHavuTavguan: “Woman in Progress of Civilization.” 
Chapter II. Paternal Institutions, especially in Greece. 
In the Required Books: “The Greek View of Life,” Chapter II. 
to page 77. “The Homeric Stories.” The Iliad. Books XIII- 
XV. 


SECOND WEEK-——-NOVEMBER 5-12. 

In the Required Books: “The Greek View of Life,” Chapter II. 
to page 95. “The Homeric Stories.” The Iliad. Books XVI 
XVIII. 

THIRD WEEK—NOVEMBER 12-19. 

In The Cuavtavguan: “A Reading Journey through Egypt,” 
Chapter II. Alexandria and Cairo. 

In the Required Books: “The Greek View vf Life,” Chapter II 
to page 117. “The Homeric Stories.” The Iliad. Books 
XIX-XXII. 

FOURTH WEEK—NOVEMBER 19-26. 

In THe CHAUTAUQUAN: “Historic Types of Architecture.” As 
syrian. 

In the Required Books: “The Greek View of Life,” Chapter II 
Concluded. “The Homeric Stories.” The Iliad. Books 
XXITI-XXIV. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES 
FIRST WEEK. 
Word Study: From “Woman in the Progress of Civilization.” 
Review and Discussion of Chapter II in THE CHAUTAUQUAN on 
“Paternal Institutions especially in Greece.” 

Koll Call: Summary with selected readings of “The Greek View of 
Woman.” (See “The Greek View of Life,” pages 154-166.) 
Quotations from the Code of Hammurabi. (See Library 
Shelf.) 

Review and Discussion of “The Greek View of Life,” Chapter II, 
pages 77-95. ’ 

Paper: Slavery in Greece and Rome as compared with that under 
Moslem rule. (See “The Story of Cairo,” Stanley Lane-Poole, 
“Social Life at Rome” and encyclopedias. ) 

SECOND WEEK. 

Review and Discussion of “The Greek View of Life,” Chapter II, 

pages 77-95. 
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Brief Paper: Parallel between Greece in Thucydides time and the 
twentieth century war spirit. (See “Friendship of Nations” 
in last year’s CHAUTALQUAN and Report of Peace Congress 
in the July number.) 

Roll Call: Current events or reports on paragraphs in Highways 
and Byways. 

Discussion: Instances of superstition among Homeric heroes and its 
effect upon them. 

Review of Chapters XIII to XVIII in “The Homeric Stories” with 
quotations of striking passages. 

Review of article in this magazine on “Mohammedan Power in the 
Orient” leading up to next week’s program. 

THIRD WEEK. 
(See also very full programs under The Travel Club.) 

Faper: Cairo in History. (See Baedeker’s “Egypt,” “The Story 
of Cairo,” Stanley Lane-Poole, or encyclopedias.) 

Oral Report: The Rosetta Stone. 

Reading: Selection from Cairo and the Mecca Pilgrimage in Miss 
Edwards’ “A Thousand Miles up the Nile;” or from Lowell's 
My Arab Classic in “Among My Books,” or from Charles 
Dudley Warner’s “My Winter on the Nile,” Chapter on 
Moslem Worship—The Call to Prayer. 

Paper: The Mohammedan faith. (See Baedeker’s “Egypt” and 
articles in encyclopedias, etc.) 

Roll Call: Quotations from the Koran. 

Oral Report with Selections: “El Azhar the Brilliant,” Bookman, 
24:504-11, Jan., ’07. 

Reading: The Arabian Nights story in this magazine. 

Book Review: Hypatia, Charles Kingsley. 

FOURTH WEEK. 

Study of unusual words in “Ilistoric Types of Architecture.” 

Keview and Discussion of above article. (See also “Manual of 
Egyptian Archaeology,” Maspero.) 

Reading: Selection from article in The Century Magazine, 74:727- 
38, Sept., ’07, describing the discovery of remarkable palace 
equipment of Amenhotep III 

Discussion of the Homeric idea of fate as illustrated thus far in 
the Iliad. 

Roll Call: Quotations from Homer. 

Paper: Prometheus in literature showing the influence of this 
beautiful myth. (See poems by Byron and Lowell, Prometheus 
Bound by Mrs. Browning, translations of Prometheus Bound 
by Aeschylus, Prometheus Unbound by Shelley, Byron’s Ode 
to Napoleon, and the recent works by William Vaughn 
Moody. ) 

Review of Lesson on “The Greek View of Life,” Chapter II. Con 

cluded. 


THE TRAVEL CLUB. 
FIRST WEEK. 
Paper: Alexandria in history . (See Baedeker, encyclopedias and 
histories. ) 
Oral Reports: The Rosetta Stone; The Mareotis District; Chief 
objects. of interest in Alexandria. 
Reading: from “Within the Portals,” in Charles Dudley Warner’s 
“My Winter on the Nile.” 
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Roll Cail: Significant dates in the history - Egypt. 4241 B. C,, 
3400 B. C., 2980-2475 B. C., 2160-1788 B. C., 1588-1150 B. 
1150-663 B. C., 663-525 B. =. 525-338 B. C., 332-30 B. C., 30 
B. C.-640 A. D., 640, 1176, 1350. 

Oral Reports: Irrigation and agricultural methods; Farm Produce, 
Trees and Plantations: (See Baedeker under geographical and 
political notes.) 

Book Review: Hypatia, Charles Kingsley. 

SECOND WEEK. 

Paper: The Coptic Churches. (See “The Story of Cairo,” Chap- 
ter II, also Baedeker, pages 102-3.) 

Oral Reports: Protestant mission work in Egypt. (See “Islam in 
Egypt and the Sudan” by A. Watson in Missionary Review, 
30:351-8, May, ’07; also “Egypt Dead and Alive,” Missionary 
Review, 29:665-74, September, ’06. The United Presbyterian 
Schools at Assiut and elsewhere in Egypt are doing a remark- 
able work, further particulars of which can be learned through 
the office of the Board in Philadelphia.) 

Reading: From “The Story of Cairo,” Chapter I, Position of Wo- 
men in Cairo. 

Papers: Ibn Tulun and his famous Mosques. (See “The Story 
of Cairo, Chapter III); Ikshid and Kafur and the burning of 
Misr. (See “The Story of Cairo,” Chapter 1V.) 

Reading: “Cairo and the Mecca Pilgrimage” in Amelia B. Ed 
wards’ “A Thousand Miles up the Nile” or from Lowell's 
“Among my Books,” Chapter on “My Arab Classic.” 

THIRD WEEK. 

Paper: The Fatimid Monarchs. (See “The Story of Cairo,” Chap- 
ter V.) 

Reading: “From “El Azhar the Brilliant” in The Bookman, 24:s01- 
11, Jan., 07. Account of the famous University will be found 
also in “The Story of Cairo” and in Baedeker. 

Paper: Doctrines of Islam. (See Baedeker, encyclopedias, etc.) 

Roll Call: Quotations from the Koran. (See Warner Library of 
the World’s Best Literature, encyclopedies, etc.) 

Reading: Mohammedan Customs, Festivals, etc. (See Baedeker) 
or from “Moslem Worship” in Charles Dudley Warner’s “Mv 
Winter on the Nile.” 

Oral Report: Typical treasures in the Arabian Museum at Cairo 
Paper: Saladin in Egypt. (See “The Story of Cairo,” Chapter VI.) 
FOURTH WEEK. 
mer; The Mamluke Sultans in Egypt. (See “The Story of 

Cairo,” Chapter VII.) 

Oral Reports: The Isle of Rhoda and the Nilometer; Tombs of 
the Caliphs and the Mamlukes; The Mokattam Hills. (See 
Baedeker. ) 

Oral Report : Present attempts at preservation of the Mosques. 
(See “The Story of Cairo,” Chapter IX.) 

Reading: Story from the Arabian Nights. (See this magazine.) 

Paper: Saracen Architecture in Cairo. (See “The Story of 
Cairo” and Baedeker for accounts of the Mosques, also “The 
Art of the Saracens” by Stanley Lane-Poole and encyclopedias, 
and Warner’s “My Winter on the Nile.”) 

Reading: Selection from article in The Century Magazine, 74:727- 

38, Sept., 07, describing the discovery of remarkable palace 

equipment of Amenhotep IIT. 
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SEARCH AND REVIEW QUESTIONS ON REQUIRED READ- 
ING FOR NOVEMBER. 
WOMAN IN THE PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. CHAPTER II. 

1. What was the fundamental cause of the change from ma- 
ternal to paternal descent? 2. How did the growth of war con- 
tribute to the result? 3. What part did slavery play in this evo- 
lution? 4. What became of totemism? 5. What was the most 
obvious effect of the change from maternal to paternal descent? 
6. How did a double standard of morality in marriage gradually 
come about? 7. How did the requirements of ancestor worship 
afiect woman? 8 How man? 9. W hich form of descent pre- 
vailed in the period of the great empires? 10. What did a family 
include? 11. What was the relation of the father to the family 
under paternal rule? 12. Show how the wife was made a member 
of the household. 13. What was the relation of the family to 
of state? 14. Sum up woman’s position under the patriarchal 
nations. 15. What were the “three obediences” of women as ex- 
pressed by Confucius? 16. How did the law of Manu regard wo- 
man? 17. What difference do we find in the Babylonian Code of 
Hammurabi? 18. What was the condition of women in Judea? 
1¢. How were women affected in Greece by the state of subjec- 
tion? 20. How did the idea of women as the source of evil and 
nan of strength originate and develop? 21. How was the idea of 
Earth-Mother contrasted with that of the Heaven-Father? 

A READING JOURNEY THROUGH EGYPT. II. ALEXANDRIA AND CAIRO 

1. Why is the landing at Alexandria a never to be forgotten 
experience? 2. What vestiges of ancient buildings suggest the com 
plete character of Alexandria? 3. What appalling conditions of 
fiith and squalor confront the traveler as he crosses the Delta? 4. 
What is the general character of the railway journey? 5. What 
does the station “Damanhur” suggest? 6. What connections have 
the hordes of peasants with the peculiar civilization of Egypt? 7. 
What are some of the characteristics of the Cairo streets? 8. 
What are the general divisions of Cairo? 9. What striking memo- 
rials of Islam are to be seen on the east of the city? 10. How does 
the city appear to the traveler who stands upon the citadel? 11. 
What makes the view from this point one of the most impressive 
in the world? 12. What are the characteristics of Saracen archi- 
tecture? 13. What is the story of the Sacred Carpet? 14. What 
importance for Cairo had Kait Bey? 15. When did the Turks cast 
their blight upon the city? 16. What landmarks of man’s progress 
may one see in the Museum of Cairo? 

HISTORIC TYPES OF ARCHITECTURE. CLERESTORY AND PROBLEM OF SCALE. 

1. What problem did the building of great halls bring to the 
Egyptian architect? 2. How did he solve it? 3. What do we 
mean by the problem of scaie? 4. How did the Egyptian decorator 
work in harmony with the architect ? 5. What became of the 
abacus block? 6. How did the Greeks’ love of light bring about a 
change? 7. What nature forms were used for decoration? 8. 
Show how the “Osiris pier” developed from a very early form. 9. 
What happened when the fresco was cut in relief upon all four 
sides? 10. How did the Egyptian form of temple arise? 11. Show 
how the form slowly dev eloped during a long period of time. 12. 
Give some impression of the great size of the temple of Ammon- 
Ra at Karnak. 13. How was the pro-pylon decorated? 14. What 
ceremony was held before the sacred lake? 15. What was the 
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Dromos? 16. What were some of the most famous of the tomb 
temples? 17. What peculiar type of temple is to be found at Abou 
simbel? 18. What refinements of line are found in both Egyptian 
and Greek temples? 

SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. What is the origin of the name of Cairo? 2. How did 
the Coptic Church arise? 3. Where and by whom was the Rosetta 
stone discovered and where is it today? 4. What elements formed 
the population of Alexandria in Caesar’s time? 5. What and by 
whom was the great Alexandrian library destroyed? 6. Who were 
the Mamlukes? 7. Who were the Saitic rulers of Egypt? 

<= 
ANSWERS TO SEARCH a geen ON OCTOBER READ 
NGS. 

1. Professor Federico Halbherr, an Italian, a modern archae- 
ologist who explored Crete thoroughly; found the blocks of stone 
once built into a mill-race made part of the wall of a Roman amphi- 
theater. The blocks had been taken by the Romans from some still 
earlier building. 2. Six thousand tablets with a system of writing 
which carried the written records of Hellenic civilization back some 
seven centuries. The system of writing has yet to be deciphered 
and translated. 3. History, language, archaeology, folklore, primi 
tive tribes still living. 4. The Eskimo and New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. §. Because savage men hunting and fishing were much alone 
and became taciturn. Women, on the other hand, were constantly 
together and chattered all aay long. 

1. A philosophical romance by Dr. Samuel Johnson published 
in 1759. Rasselas and his rcyal brothers live in a secluded portion 
of the earth known as the Happy Valley, where, completely isolated 
from the world, they await their succession to the crown of the 
imaginary land of Abyssinia. surrounded by every luxury which can 
make life agreeable. 2. A few miles northeast of the present city 
of Cairo. 3. A priest of Sebennytos, who flourished under Ptolemy 
I (305-285 B. C.) wrote a history of his country in the Greek lan- 
guage. Its value was slight as it was built on folk tales and popular 
traditions of the early kings He divided the Pharaohs into dynas- 
ties and though there were many more than he indicates, yet his 
arrangement divides the kings into convenient groups which have 
so long been employed in the study of Egyptian history that it is 
now impossible to dispense with them. 4. It was the symbol of the 
hawk which extended far back into the very early dynasties. 5 
That just at the beginning of the empire. 

1. Princess roval of Crete who, after guiding Theseus through 
the labyrinth was afterward deserted by him on the island of Naxos, 
where Dionysus wooed and won her. 2. Edwards Professor of 
Egyptology, University Col'ege, London, since 1892. He excavated 
in Egypt from 1880-1906, his chief discoveries being Greek settle- 
ments at Naukratis and Daphne, prehistoric Egyptian at Koptos 
and at Nagada, inscription of Israelite war at Thebes; Kings of 
the earliest dynasties at Abydos; Hyksos Camp, etc. He founded 
the Egyptian research account 1804 which in 1905 was enlarged 
and became the British School of Archaeology. He has published 
many books and articles on his researches. 3. Member of the In- 
stitute of France, Professor of the College de France and exdirector 
general of the Egyptian Museum. 
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CLASS OF 1913—“ATHENE.” 
Motto: “Self reverence, self knowledge, self control. These three alone lead 
ife v Sovercign power. ” Emblem: Owi. 
President, Prof. F. C. Lockwood, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 


Mrs. Callahan of Japan; 
Fernald of Washington, 


Vice- presidents, Mrs. Wilkenson of Louisiana; 
—, Hegler of Illinois; Mrs. Johnson of India; Mrs. 


Secretary, Mrs. Lambert, New York. 
Treasurer. Rev. W. C. McKnight, New Jersey. 


CLASS OF 1912—-‘SHAKESPEARE.”’ 
Motto: “Act, act in the living present.” 
President, Mr. Victor Rhodes, St. Louw Mi 
Vice-presidents, Mrs. i; ». Robinson Oi! City, Pa.; Harvey Brugge, 
Fremont, O.; Mr. C. W. Wright, Cave Spring, Ga; Mr. Alfred E. Lavell, 
Niagara Falis, Canada; Mr. Andrew Cant. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Secretary, Miss Grace L. Libby, Cleveland, 


oO. 
Treasurer, Miss Julia Douglas, The Morgan Hospital, 17th St. and znd 
Ave., New York City. 


Trustee, Mr. Andrew Cant, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Emblem: Marigold. 


CLASS OF 1911—‘“LONGFELLOW.” 


President, Miss Mary E. Merington, 5 Massachusetts Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Vice-presidents, Mr. John Guia Brooks Cambridge, Mass.; Mr. Richard 
Burton University of Minnesota; Mr. C. E. Munson, Columbus, Ohic; Miss 
joules llitf, University Park, Colorado; Miss S. C. Martin, Elizabeth, NN. 
rs. Margaret Jackman, Gainesville, Florida. 
Recording Secretary, Miss Florence Bonn, Baltimore, Md. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. S. H. Bouton, Box 330, Rochester, N. Y. 
Assistant Treasurer . F. B. Russell, Cleveland, 
Trustee, Mr. Albert B. Gemmer, Buffalo, N. 


CLASS OF 1910—‘‘GLADSTONE.” 

Motto: “Life is a great and noble elton ” Emblem: The Beach. 

President, Mr. A. E. Bestor, Chicage 

Vice-presidents, Mr. E. H. Blichfel a, ‘Chautauqua; Mr. S. L. Joshi, Bom- 
bay, India; Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. Clifford 
Lanier, Montgomery, Ala.; Miss G. E Reynolds, New York City; Rev. A. 
Terryberry, Southampton, Conn.; Mrs. J. R. Patton, Atlanta Ill. 

Secretary, Miss Muriel Pettit, 68:1 Fullerton Ave., Chicago III. 

Treasurer, Mr. J. J. McWilliams, 11500 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 

CLASS GF 1909—"‘‘DANTE.” 
Motto: “On and fear not.” Emblem: The Grape Vine. 

President, W. Channing Brown, Littleton, Mass. 

Vice-presidents, Mrs. E. T. Tobey, Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs. Bertha Kunz 
Baker Staten Island, N. Y.; Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, New York City; Mrs. 
Clara Z. Moore, Cincinnati, ‘0.; Mr. B. A. Allen, Washington, D. C. rs. 
Thos. R. Hill, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Leonora Cox, Bermuda Isles; » 8 R. 
M. Clamson, Tarpon Springs, Fia.- Mrs. S. A. Peave v, Great Valley, N. Y.; 
Mr. John L. Wheat, .—?—~ Ky.; Mi ‘Adele Brewer, Stockbridge, Mass.: 
Mrs. Lytle J. Hunter New York City; Mrs. E. W. Allen, Fostoria, %.: : Mrs. 
Anna G. Dustin, Pittsfield, Ill.; Miss ‘Carolyn Tufts, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

S t Mrs. Mary H. Waldren, Newbern, Tenn. 

Sosamear and Trustee, Mr. Chas. B. Cover, Johnstown, Pa 


CLASS OF 1908—“TENNYSON.” 


Motto: “To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” Emblem: The 
Red Rose. 


Honorary President, Prof. S. C. Schumucker, West Chester, Pa. 

President Mr. H. R. Hartley, Beaver, Pa. ‘ 

Vice-presidents, Mr. Henry Ward Sage, Lawrence, Kansas; _ Rev. . = 
Willis, L D., 1281 Union Ave., New York City; Mrs. Laura Cobb Wirich, 
Rochelle, Ill; Mrs. M. M. T. Runnels, Nipino, Cal. ;_Mrs. Clara L. Byington, 
Lockport. N. Y.;_ Miss a Arms, Casilla 250, Concepcion, Chile, S. A.; 

eegion exas. 
—_ te ET team Sarah E. Ford, 169 Court St., Pinghemgen,, N. Y. 

Trustee, Florence E. Harpham, College for oe, Colum ia, S. 

Historian, Miss Una B. Jones, Stittville, N. 
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CLASS OF 1907—‘GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 
Motto: “The aim of education is character.” — The Scarlet Salvia 
Geman, Rev. ©. A Cask, tg oy Pa 
ice-presidents, Dr. George D. Kellogg, Princeton Miss R 
Webster, Oil City, Pa.; Mrs. ., =. oe Stivers, Gevclant: iio: Miss ta 
aret H. McPherson, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. George Coblentz, Clarion Pa.; 
Mr. Pare Weisel, Birmingham, Ala. ; ‘ 
ecretary and Treasurer, Rev. Loren T. Bush, 129 Honore St., Chicago. 
Trustee, Mrs. George Coblentz Clarion, Pa. 


CLASS OF 1906—*“JOHN RUSKIN.’ 
Motto: “To love light and seek tpowtodee must be always right.” Emblem: 
e Lily. 
Honorary President, Bishop W. F. Oldham, India. 
President, Mr. Carlton Hillyer, Augusta, Ga. 
Honorary Member, Mr. Edward Howard Griggs, Montclair, x 
Vice-presidents, Mr. Clifford B. LePage, Mt. Vernon, N. Pi H. 
Windsor, Brocton, N. Y.; Mr. Allen Frecnarer, Dayton, O.; Mrs. ‘c H. Rus- 
sell, Toledo, O.; Mrs. A.B. Allen, Oberlin, 
Secretary, preasuret, _and Trustee, Miss. irena I. F. Roach, 261 4th Ave., 
Lans. Station, Troy, N. 


CLASS OF 1905—“THE COSMOPOLITANS.” 
Class Poet: Robert Browning. 
Motto: “A man’s reach should exceed his grasp.” Emblem: The Cosmos. 
President, Dr. James A. Babbitt, Haverford, Pa. 
Vice-president, Mrs. Evelyn Snead Barnett, Louisville, Ky. ; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Eleanor McCready, 167 Highland Ave., 
Buffalo. N. Y. 
CLASS OF 1904—"LEWIS MILLER.” 
Motto: “The horizon widens as we climb.” Emblem: The Clematis. 


President, Rev. J. M. Howard, Waynesburg, Pa. 

Vice- presidents, Mrs. Helen L. Bullock, Elmira, N. Y.; Mr. H. L. Markell, 
Aurora, lll.; Miss Jennie L. Scott, Des Moines, la.; Mrs. L. C. McCullough, 
California; Miss Louise Nicholson, ‘Arcola, Ill.; Dr. D. W. Howell, Chautauqua, 


N. Y.; Mr. J. O. Pace, Bowling Green Ky.; Mrs. Katherine Hopkins — 
Selma_Ala.; Mrs. M. H. Cozzeno, Cleveland, O.; Mrs. .\da Speer Wilson 
sylvania. 

Secretary, Miss J. L. Luqueer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Treasurer, Miss Susie Parker, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Trustee, Rev. J. M. Howard, Waynesburg, Pa. 


CLASS OF 1903— ‘QUARTER-CENTURY.” 
Motto: ‘“‘What is excellent is permanent.” Emblem: The Cornflower, Three 
Ears of Corn (red, white and blue). 
President, Mrs. Alice M. ‘temenway, Edgewood, Providence, R. 
Vice-presidents, Mr. F. C. Bray, 23 Union Square, New York City: Mrs. 
J. Covert, Pittsburg, Pa.; Mrs. G. M. Luccock, Washington, D Mr. 
Walter Breeden, Honolulu; Mr. Clem Studebaker, South Bend, _Ind.; " Mrs. 
William E. Magill, Erie, Pa.; Mrs. Harriet Woodcock, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Mrs. W. E. Mardon, Fowler, Cal.; Mrs. F. J. Fellows, Columbus, O.; Mrs. 
H. A. Wheeler, Union City, Pa. 
Secretary, Miss Ida M. Quimby. 
Treasurer, Mr. J. W. Clark, New Castle, Pa. 
CLASS OF 1902 ‘THE ALTRURIANS.”’ 
Motto: “Not for self but for all.””. Emblem: The Golden Glow 
jent, M Carlton Hillyer, Augusta, Ga. 2 ; 
Vice-presidents, Dr. G. N. Casoch, Oak Park Ill.; Dr. E. L. Warren, 
Louisville, Ky.; Miss H. M. Brown, St. Louis, Miss.; Mrs. O. P. Norton, 
Chica 0, Ill.; Miss . og Norfolk, Nebr.; Mrs. R. T. Thorne, Louisville, 
> K New York City. ane 
vi Mies E. ond Treasurer, Miss Julia Parker, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Trustee, Mrs. Carlton Hillyer, Augusta, Ga. 
CLASS OF 1901I—“‘THE TWENTISTH C™NTURY.” 
Motto: “Light, Love, Life.” Emblem: The Palm. 
Dr. Wm. Seaman Bainbridge, 34 Gramercy Park, New York. 
seamen Paarl — Margaret A. Hackley, Georgetown, Ky.; Miss Caro- 
lyn A rson Leech, 1249 First St., Louisville, Ky.; Mrs. Samuel George, 
We lisvilte W. Va.;_ Miss Clara Mathews. Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss F. A. Spur- 
way, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. John Brown, 1978 E. 116th St., Cleveland, O.; 
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Miss Mary C. Harrington, Grig sville, Ill.; Mrs. 
Sandusky St, Pittsburg; Mrs. Mary S. 
Nagel, 2527 S. Grand , Boe 


Benjamin F. Veach, 914 
Cullum, Meadville, Pa.; Miss Annie 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. M. W. Jamieson, Warren Pa. 
Class Trustee, Mrs. Clara lawrence, 155 Woodru‘t Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CLASS OF 1900—“‘THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 


Motto: “Faith in the God of Truth; hope for the unfolding centuries; char- 
ity toward all endeavor.” “Licht, L ie. Leben.” Emblem: The Pine. 
President, Miss Mabel Campbell, New York City 
Vice- presidents, Mrs. J. Preston Hall, Dunkire "ay, Y.; Mrs. Hannah J. 

Shur, El Paso, Ill.; Mrs. R. M. Brown, Shelbyville, Ky.; Miss Frances 

Cuddy, Ponce, Porto Rico; Mrs. Cornelia Truehart, Portsmouth, oO. 
Secretary, Treasurer and Trvstee, Miss Ella V.’ Rick oT, Fredericksburg Va. 


CLASS OF 1899—“‘THE PATRIOTS.” 


Motto: ‘Fidelity, Fraternity.” Emblem: The Flag. 
President, Captain J. A. Travis, 1008 E. Capitol St., Washington, D. C. 
First Vice-president Rev. Martha Bortle. 

Second Vice-president, Miss Willis Williams. 
Third Vice-president, Captain P. W. Bemis. 
Secretary, Mrs. S. R. Strong. 

Treasurer, Mrs. J. V. Ritts. 

Trustee, W. J. Ford. 


‘s CLASS OF 1898—“THE LANIERS.” 
Motto: “The humblest life that lives may be divine.” 
President, Mrs. M. M. Findley, Franklin, Pa. 

First Vice-president, Mrs. E. S. Watrous, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Secord Vice-president, Mrs. R. P. Hopper, West Toronto, Canada. 
Third Vice-president, Miss Julia A. Wilmot, Cleveland, O. 

Fourth Vice-president Mrs. Isabella M. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 
Fifth Vice-president, Miss Ella Scotield, Warren, Pa. 

Secretary, Mrs. F. M. Nichols, Atlantic, lowa. 

Treasurer and Trustee, Miss Fannie B. Collins, Grand View, Ohio. 


Emblem: The Violet. 


CLASS OF 1897—‘“THE ROMANS.” 
Motto: “Veni, Vidi, Vici... Emblem: The Ivy. 
President, Miss Mary Wallace Kimball, 27 W. 38th St., New York City. 
Vice-presidents, E. P. Mackie, New Orleans, La.; Ww. H. Blanchard, 
Westminster, Vt.; Mrs. E. P. Crossgrove, Pilot Point, Tex. 
Secretary, Miss Elia E. Sonith, New Haven, Conn. 
Assistant Secretary, Mrs. C. M. Thomas, Grove City, Pa. 


CLASS OF 1896—“THE TRUTH SEEKERS.” 


Motto: “Truth is eternal.” Emblems: The Forget-me-not, The Greek Lamp. 

President, Mr. Frank D. Frisbie, Newton, Mass. 

Vice-presidents, Mrs. Margaret A. Seaton, Cleveland, O.; Mrs. Cynthia A. 
Futler, Pittsfield, Ill.; Miss Sarah E. Briggs, New Haven, Conn.; Mrs. Frances 
Wood Chautauqua, N. Y.; Mr. Sidn ey 3 Miller, Union City, Pa.; Mrs. C, E. 
Lanforth, Brookline, Mass.; Miss Irene Galloway, Waxahachie, Texas; Mrs. 
Mary H. Ludlum, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. “John D. Hamilton, Corao olis, Pa.; 
Mr. H. W. Sadd, W apping, | Conn.; "Miss Mabel Fullagar, Penn Yan, N. Y.; Dr 
George W. Peck, Buffalo, N. Y. : 

Secretary and ote Miss Emily E. Birchard, 28 Penrose Ave., Cleve- 
land O. 
Trustee, Mr. John R. Connor, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


CLASS OF 1895—‘“THE PATHFINDERS.” 


Motto: ‘The truth shall make you free.” Emblem: The Nasturtium. 

Honorary President, Mr. Robert A. Miller, Ponce, Porto Rico. 

President, Mrs. George P. Hukill, Oil City, Pa. 

Vice-president, for Ohio, Mrs. Robert A. Miller, Akron; O.; Vice-president 
for New Jersey, Mrs. E. H. Peters Newark, N. y; Vice- president for Penn- 
cylvanie, Mrs. O. A. James, eapportene, 2 Pa.; Vice-president for Washington, 
D Mrs. Wilbur Crafts, Washington, D. C. i 

tk. Miss F. M. Hazen, SS. N. ¥. 

Secretary and Trustee, Catharine Lawrence, 155 Woodruff Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
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CLASS OF 1894—“THE PHILOMATHEANS.” 


Motto: “Ubi mel, ibi apes.” Emblem: The Clover. 

President. Rev. A. C ‘se Oil City, Pa 

Vice-presidents, Rev. B. Countryman, Penfield, N. Y.; Miss M. L. Mon 
roe, Southport, Conn.; ans. J. W. Ralston Chicago, ‘ll; Mrs. J. M. Coble 
a, Sens Mr. James A. Moore, Allegheny, Pa.; Mrs. A. P. Clark, Zanes 
ville, O. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mise Anna M. Thomson, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Trustee Mrs. A. P. Clark, Zanesville, 


CLASS OF 1893—“THE ATHENIANS.” 


Motto: “Study to be what you wish to seem.” Emblem: The Acorn. 

Honorary President, Rev. Chas, Thayer, Minneapolis, Minn. 

President, Rev. M. PD. Lichliter. Harrisburg, Pa. 

Vice-presidents, Dr. George E. Vincent Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. M. B. Ashton. 
Hamilton, Ohio; Prof. W. H. Scott, Syracuse, N. Y.; Mr. Henry Levy, Jamaica, 

¥.3 Mr. W. H. Coonrod, Port Jervis, N. Y.; Mrs. Daniel Paul, Washington, 
D. C.: Mrs. Julia H. Thayer Sherman, N. Y.; Mrs. H. C. Pharr, Berwick, 
La.; Mrs. T. H. Paden, New Concord, Ohio; Mrs. J. H. Roblee, St. Louis, Mo. 

Secretary, Mrs. Anra R. Silvers Relfast,  * 4 

Treasurer, Mrs. Julia H. Thayer, Sherman,  *-_A 

Class Trustee, Prof. T. H. Paden, New Concord, Ohio. 


CLASS OF 1892—‘“THE COLUMBIANS.” 


Motto: “Seek and ye shall find.” Emblem: The Carnation. 

President, Mrs. Clara L. McCray, Bradford Pa. 

First Vice-president, Miss E. losephine Rice, Broo‘xlvn, N. Y. 

Second Vice-president, Mrs. Eloise L. Cotton, Griggsville, Til. 

Third Vice-president, Miss M. E. F. Eaton Southport, Conn. 

District Vice- presidents, Mrs. J. L. Hurlbut, Bloomfield, N. J.; Mrs. L. M. 
Beardsley, Derby, Conn.: Mrs. M. M. High, Pittsburg, Pa.; Mrs. C. Eugene 

lark, Buffalo N. ¥.3 Mrs. C. S. Crim, Galion, 0.; Mrs. Joseph H. Davis, 

Albany, Ga. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Lillian B. Clark, Andover, N. Y. 

Trustee, Mrs. William J. Booth, Titusville, Pa. 


CLASS OF 1891—‘“THE OLYMPIANS.” 


Motto: “So run that ye may obtain.” Emblem: The Laurel and the White Rose. 

President, Mrs. George Guernsey, Independence, Kan. 

Vice-presidents, Miss Laura E. Dibble Ashland, Ky.; Miss Jennie Wil- 
liamson, Louisville, Ky. 

Secretary, Mrs. L. L. Hunter, Tidioute, Pa. 

Treasurer, Miss M. A. Danicls, New Britain, Conn. 

Trustee, Mrs. William Breeden, Jamestown ¥. 

Historian, Miss M. A. Daniels, New Britain, Conn. 


CLASS OF 1890—‘THE PIERIANS.” 


Motto: “Redeeming the time.” — The Tuberose. 

President, Mr. Z. L. White Columbus, 

irst Vice-president, Mrs. Emma G Stactin. Los Areeles, Cal. . 
Second Vice-president, Mrs. Carrie P. Hamilton, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Third Vice-president, Mrs. S. S. Fishburn, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Secretary, Rev. Alfred S. Bowman, Williamsport, Pa. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Z. L. White, Columbus, O. 
Trustee, Mrs. P. M. Doty, Wellsville, N. ¥ 


CLASS OF 1889—‘‘THE ARGONAUTS.” 


Motto: “Knowledge unused for the good of others is more vain than unused 
gold.” Emblem: The Daisy. 

President, W. A. Hutchinson, D. D., Augusta, Ill. — 

Vice-presidents, Mrs. James A. Leech, Louisville, Ky.; Rev. J. E. Rudisill, 
Columbus, O.; Mr. S. F. Daily, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. Josephine E. Griffith. 
Chicago, Ill. 

reasurer, Mrs. S. Hamilton Day, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Corresponding Secretary. Mrs. ora F. Emery, Greenville, Pa. 
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CLASS OF 1888—‘‘THE PLYMOUTH ROCK.” 


Motto: “Let us be seen by our deeds.” Emblem: The Geranium 
President, Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D., Boston, Mass. 
Vice-presidents, Mrs. S. C. Johnson, Racine, Wis.; Rev. D. L. Martin, 


Jamestown, N. Y.; Mr. J. W. Selvage, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. Arthur D. Hor- 
ten, New Kensington, Pa 


Secretary, Miss Thankful M. Knight, Hancock, N. Y 


Treasurer and Class Trustee, Mr. Russell L. Hall New Canaan, Conn 
Class Chronicler, Mrs. A. C. Teller, Pittsburg, Pa. 


CLASS OF 1887—“‘THE PANSY.” 


Motto: “Neglect not the gift that is in thee.” Emblem: The Pansy 

President, H. E. Barrett, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Vice-presidents, W. G. Lightfoote, Canandaigua, N. Y.; G. R. Alden, D. D., 
Palo Alto, Cal.; Mrs. Julia E. Berry, Titusville, Pa.; Mrs. Lillian Salmon, 
Kansas City Mo.; Miss L. J , Chautauqua, N. Y.; New England Vice- 


president, Mr. L , , igeport. ('onn.; Canadian Vice-president, Mr 
W. B. Wickens, Brantford, Ontario, Canada. 

Secretary, Cornelia Adele Teal, Box 127, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Assistant Secretary, Miss Alice M. Bentley, Meadville, Pa. 

Treasurer, Miss Letitia Flocker, Northside Pittsburg, Pa. 

Assistant Treasurer, Miss Wright, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Class Trustee, S. R. Pierpont, Pittsburg, Pa. 


CLASS OF 1886—"‘THE PROGRESSIVES.” 


Motto: “We study for light to bless with light.” Emblem: The Astor. 

Honorary President, Mrs. Luella Knight, Chicago, II. 

President, Miss Sarah M. Soule, Dodge City, Kan. 

Vice-presidents, Dr. G. W. Gerwig, Allegheny. Pa.; Mrs. S. D. Chaney, 
Joliet, Ill.; Miss Effie Danforth, Norwalk, O.; Mrs. D. B. Crouch, Erie, Pa. 

Secretary, Mrs. Mary V. Rowley, Cleveland, O. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Amy S. Travis, 1008 E. Capitol St., Washington, D. C. 

Poet, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, Evanston. Ill. 

Trustee, Mrs. Minnie Peckham, 4:8 E. 6th St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


CLASS OF 1885—‘“THE INVINCIBLES.” 


Motto: “Press on, reaching after those things which are before.” Emblem: 
The Heliotrope. 
President, Mrs. Charles Hinckley, Delhi, N. Y. 
Vice-president, Mrs. W. S. Ensign, Chautauqua, N. , A 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. L. J. Bentley, Springboro, Pa. 


CLASS OF 1884—‘‘THE IRREPRESSIBLES.” 


Motto: “Press forward; he conquers who wills.” Emblem: The Goldenrod. 
President Prof. William D. Bridge, Orange, N. J. 
First Vice-president, Mrs. John D. Park, Cincinnati, O. 
Second Vice-president, Mr. John L. Shearer, Cincinnati, O. 
Third Vice-president, Miss May F. Bower Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fourth Vice-president, Hon. John W. Fairbanks, Boston, Mass. 
Fifth Vice-president, Mr. George G. Miner, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sixth Vice-president, Miss Anna McDonald_ Buffalo, N. Y. 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. A. L. Westcott, Holley, N. Y. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. W. D. Bridge, Orange, N. J. 
Treasurer, Miss Mary E. Young, Delaware, : 
Secretary, Emeritus, Mrs. Ruby Sexton, Frazer, Xenia, O. 
Trustee, Miss Mary E. Young Delaware, O. 


CLASS OF 1883—““THE VINCENTS.” 
Motto: “Step by step we gain the heights.” Emblem: The Sweet Pea 


President, Mrs. Thomas Alexander, Franklin, Pa. 
Secretary, Miss Ann C. Hitchcock, Burton, Ohio. 
Treasurer, Miss M. J. Perrine, Chautauqua, N. 


CLASS OF 1882—“THE PIONEERS.” 


Motto: “From height to height.” Emblem: The Hatchet. 


President, Mrs. B. T. Vincent, Denver, Colo. , 
First Vice-president, Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut, Newark, N. J. 
Second Vice-president Mrs. M. Bailey, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Third Vice-president, Mrs. James McCloskey, Cleveland, O 

Fourth Vice-president, Mrs. Marie C. Wetmore, Warren. Pa. 

Fifth Vice- president, Miss Eudora Connolly, Selma, Ala. 

Secretary, May E. Wightman, 3§2 45th St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Treasurer, Dr. W. A. Duncan, Syracuse, 

Assistant Treasurer Miss L. Armstrong, (3  & 4 

Trustees, Miss L. Armstrong, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Rev. B. F. Wade, Cleve 
land, Ohio; Mrs. Isabella Park Chautauqua, N. Y.; Miss Ella Beaujean 
Chautauqua, N. Y.; Mrs. John G. Allen, Rochester, N. Y. 


Graduate Orders 


THE SOCIETY OF THE HALL IN THE GROVE. 


Honorary President, Chancellor John H. Vincent. 

President, Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut. 

Vice-presidents, the Presidents of the C. L. S. C. Graduate Classes. 

Secretary, Mr. Frank LD. Frisbie, Newton Mass. 

Advisory Board, Dr. George E. Vincent, Miss Kate F. Kimball, Mr. Scott 
Brown, Mr. Frank Chapin Bray. 

Directors, Mr. W. H. Scott, Mrs. M. L. Ensign, Mr. J. R. Connor, Mrs. 
A. C. Telfer, Rev. E. W. Morton, Miss Ella \ icker, Mrs. C. H. Russell, 
Mr. John L. Wheat. 


THE ORDER OF THE WHITE SEAL. 


President, J. D. Croissant, Washington D. C. 
Vice-president, Mrs. Ella M. Warren, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary, Mrs. E. M. Woodworth, Elgin, II. 


THE LEAGUE OF THE aw" TABLE, 


President, Mrs. A. H. Chance, Vineland, , 

First Vice- president, Miss R. W. Brown, Brovilyn, mm Be 

Second Vice-president, Mrs. Hard, East Liverpool, ©. 

Executive Committee, Miss M. C. Hyde, Friendship, N. Y.; Miss C. E. 
Whaley, Pomeroy, O.; Miss Mary W. Kimball, New York City . 


GUILD OF THE SEVEN SEALS. 


President, Mrs. R. B. Burrows, Andover, N. Y. 

Vice presidents, Mrs. N. B. E. Irwin, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Mrs. T. B. 
Hoover, Oil City, P 
Secretary Mrs. J. T. Rowley, 44 Collamer Ave., East Cleveland, O. 
Assistant Secretary, Miss L. Armstrong, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Treasurer, Miss E. C. Dewey, New York City. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


President, Captain John A. Travis, Washington, D.C. _ 

First Vice-president, Mr. J. R. Connor, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Second Vice-president, Miss ae V. Ricker. 

Third Vice-president, Dr. G. W. Gerwig, Allegheny, Pa. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Russell L. Hall New Canaan, Conn. 

Building Committee, Mr. J. R. Connor, Captain John A. Travis, Mr. Russell 
L. Hall. 

















The Great Nile Bridge at Cairo open for the Passage of the Daily 
Fleet of Cargo Boats. (See “A Reading Journey Through 
Egypt,” page 342.) 


From. Sterepgragh copyright by Underwood and Underwood, 
4 3 0 


ore. “ ny : * 








